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THE OCEAN GRAVE. 


Bury me deep—bury me deep, 
Fathoms deep in the sea! 

And let me sleep my last long sleep 
Under the waters free. 


With tke billows sounding o’er me, 
With the music of their strife— 

With the ocean caves before me, 
With their worlds of treasure rife. 


With the coral and the amber, 

With the pearls around me strewed— 
In my richly furnished chamber— 

In my mighty solitude ! 


Let no narrow coffin bound me, 
No dim vaults their prisoner keep ; 
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Let the billows dash around me, 
And the mermaids o’er me weep. 


Let me not rest where yew-trees reign, 
Let no cypress o’er me wave— 
But let the rushing hurricane 
Sweep o’er my ocean grave! 





Thus would I sleep—thus would I sleep 
Under the waters free, | 
My pall should be the foaming deep, 
And my sepulchre—the sea ! 


re 


KING AND NO KING. | 


CHAPTER I.—THE BEGINNING, 


“Balthazar Harrewyn.” said a fine-looking lad, in the prison of Or- 
leaus, ‘‘ you are.a pemte ad 

By way of reply to this testimonial to character, the gaoler s 
the boy with his heavy bunch of keys on-the head. The blow hour 


young Edmond staggering against the wall. He recovered himself how- | 
ever, aud dauntiessly repeated,— | 


“ Balthazar, you are nothing better than a brute.” 

And Edmond Thierry was right; Balthazar was not only a gaoler, but 
took delight in his vocation. He had abandoned the honest calling of a 
mason to take upon him the daties of guarding the victims whom Repub- | 
lican suspicion had consigned to captivity, and whom it destined to death. 
There was no doubt but that Balthazar Harrewyn was a brute. 

But, brute as he was, his prisoners defied him. They endured, but | 
they despised him. His hand might smite, but his ferocity could not sub- | 
due them. They would be happy, and their determination only rendered | 
him the more ferocious. From the old Breton gentleman, Pantin de 1a | 
Guerre, to little Edmond Thierry, there was not one whom he would not | 
daily cuff, out of mere wantonness, and cuff all the harder from the con. | 
viction that they dared not for their lives strike again an officer of the | 
Republic one and indivisible. Certainly the Orleans mason and turnkey 
was not a man likely to gain the Monthyon prize, which is awarded to 
humanity, 

Balthazar Harrewyn, then, was incontestably a brate; and young Thierry | 
had just told him so for the third time, when the youthful Madame de | 
Charry opened the door of her cell and entered the gallery. The gallery | 
was secured at either end by an iron grating which was always locked; | 
but the cells themselves, twelve in number, with three or four occupants 
in each, were barred and fastened only at night. The “ citizens” inhab- | 
iting them were untried aristocrais; and until the law condemned them | 
to death, they were allowed the liberty of an obscure gallery, from which | 
they could not by any means escape. 

he proud beauty who, albeit so young, had been some months a wid- | 
ow, Was passing on her way to an adjacent cell, but she paused fur an | 
instant to kiss young Edmond on the brow, and to address some words | 
of remonstrance to Balthazar touching his treatment of the little king of | 
the gallery, as Thierry was called. 

_* May our holy mother, the guillotine, hug him as she did the other | 
yb Capet!” said Balthazar. “ The little reptile taunted me because | 
his father has escaped from Amiens and reached England; and he refus- | 
ed, moreover, to carry the pretty message I gave him from the public ac- | 
cuser, and addressed to you citoyenne !” 

— boy’s eyes filled with tears. They sprang, like the twin fountains | 
of Benasji, from a divided source. Joy sent them gushing at the thought | 
of his father’s escape; and sorrow puid its tribute at the peril which Bd- 
mond knew was then threatening his good friend, Madame de Charry. 
wr loosened her bracelet, re-adjusted it on her marble arm, and | 
= eA she did so what the public accuser could possibly have to say 
wae ah “ roared Balthazar the brate, “he invites you to honour the | 

yunal with your presence to-night; and the faucheur, with the broad | 

a will send you an invitation to another party to-morrow.” 
the Nad it so!” said the young beauty, without apparent emotion. ‘ In | 
Balthenes tee Vivele Roi! And now, my little ing, let us leave citizen | 
Modeuin as pe Ry to his reflections, and come with me to the soirée of | 

“ They will 
for cruelty. 


“ They?” 





cut off your head!” cried Balthazar, with a candour meant 


said the lad y; 


with great sweetness; “not if they are gailant | 


ee Be — be the very canille of butchers, indeed, if they | 
Bamodd: | Bes a, ead as mine. N'est-ce pas mon roi?” said she to | 


ve oa Le boy’s heart was too full to anawer, 
= ie emane y nicgnege 5 His courage, however, was not buried be-| 
aah dane bay as he entered the cell of the Countess de Bohm he | 
the tall oo a rion nee Balthazar a kick on the right shin, which made 
tunity, and limped on te a slant vowed vengeance at a better oppor- | 
alive s Rovalist child ofthe os Kennel, cursing the authorities for keeping | 
Me annoyance a their own ldo — Republic, and for the particu- | 
_It was a singular world that which By ; og 
po anes of Orleans. [t wasan po eranreed — a _ | 
= 1in one confined gallery, all the Pomps and wataiele f th 8 ; ii | 
he passions and weaknesses of nature—all the vice... d 16 earth—all | 
Virtues of humanity, reigned triumphaat. The owthd .D eee “4 the 
over every head, but the symbol was taken for the o, <9, ode “we ung 
The old-world pursuits were not forgotten within the’ Een me A “eo 


for he loved the | 


| name of De Girardin. 
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| rich arranged their domiciles with as much care and anxiety as though 
| the boudoirs they fitted up in their dungeons were taken for a fixed term 
of years, instead of an uncertain tenure of minutes. Etiquette was en- 
abrined, and ennui denounced. The duties and pleasures of the day 
| were distinctly defined ; and the former generally consisted in getting 
| ready for the latter. The separation of castes was rigorously observed ; 
and common misfortune was not permitted to level ranks. The noble 
captive might be courteous tothe commoner in captivity, but he would 
| not associate with him. The wife of a noble would not visit the cell 
| which contained the spouse of a professional man. During the day, 
| visits were not only regularly made between parties of the same degree, 
| but punctually returned, else discord arose thereat. Contests at chess, 
| trials at cards, games at forfeits, shuttlecock and ball, were matters of 
| daily occurrence during the days, weeks, or mouths, that preceded con- 
| demnation or enlargement. The high-caste nobility got up pic-nic din- 
| ners among themselves. Those who were of the very top cream of even 
| that high caste found tea for large parties. Music was no rarity; sing- 
| ing awoke the echoes of every cell: in short, the manners, customs, 
habits, morals, frivolities, and virtues of the upper classes, were openly 
| practised. The greatest care was exhibited in the matters of toilette. 
| As republican simplicity grew more republican and more simple without, 
' aristocratic feeling waxed more royal and more sumptuous within. A 
| head after the fashion of Brutus was never seen on noble shoulders. 
Among the ladies there was a mania for flowers, feathers, and many-co- 
| loured ribands. Some wore their own hair, and some wore wigs, but in 
either case the hair was curled and powdered, and the fair wearer rouged, 
Spanish-whitened (where blanc d’ Espagne was to be procured ), pencilled, 
and plastered into all the beauty that could be achieved, by horsien her 
own beneath poisonous paint, black lead, and adhesive mouches. At Or- 
leans, the necessity of enjoying some change of air and of taking some 
exercise, caused the younger people on certain days of the week, when 
permitted, to have recourse to the vast courtyard of the prison. Here 
they gave concerts al fresco, and played at les graces, It even occasional- 
iy happened—for Love, like Virtue, wi// make his way into strange places 
—it even occasionally happened that atfections were aroused, and attach- 
meuts between young hearts worthy of @ purer locality sprang up, 
throwing a charm over the wearisomeness of captivity. Death stood on 
permanent guard looking over the wall! of that vast prison; aud his gaunt 
long arm often plunged into the crowd below and dragged up a victim. 
Bat each individual there, caring little for the teaching of the past or 
the prospects of the future, endured, and yet forgot everything. Each 
considered every fellow-captive exposed to death, save himself. Like the 
seltish Neapolitans, who, when they see a neighbour borne to the grave, 
shrug their shoulders and cry,—saluée a noi!” so did the Orleans prison- 
ers, on losing an old companion, bury sympathy for others in congratala- 
tions at their own escape. ‘ : 

It was early in a summer’s afteznoon when Madame de Charry, with 
Edmond, entered the ceil whose oldest occupant and recognized propri- 
etor was the Countess de Bohm, alady who had once borne the honoured 
A large party was assembled, and, save the locali- 
ty, the hour, and the absence of lights, there was little to distinguish it 
from a party in the Chaussée d’Antin. Some were at cards; some were 
looking at pictures ; some were circulating scandal; and atew were sip- 
ping eau sucrée, heightened in flavour with a little capil/aire. Frangois 
Vouillon, the son of a chair-mender of Verdun, was there playing the 
guitar; his poverty had not saved him from suspicion of holding aristo- 
cratic opinons, nor had his misfortune procured for him any considera- 
tion from the aristocrats. He attended among them as a hired musician, 
and played for the dinner he could not purchase. The appearance of the 
new-comers interrupted the song; for a shout of Vive le Roi! hailed the 
arrival of Edmond, and the most courteous welcomings that of his com- 
panion. M.de Bohm, who was attired in a flannel dressing-gown, and 
the only individual in the cell notin full dress, advanced to Madame de 
Charry, and gallantly kissed her on the brow. 

‘You are becoming Republican in your tastes,” said that exquisite la- 
dy, as she pointed to the flannel robe de chambre. 

“ Madame,” said the count, laughing, ‘“[ am twice as aristocratic as 
the Prince de Ligne, the very quintessence of a knight and a nobleman. 
It is not two years since we visited him at Vienna and he received the 
countess and myself in no other dress than bis shirt !” 

“Oh!” exclaimed all the ladies at once. 

“It is trae,” exclaimed Madame de Bohm, corroboratively; “and yet 
short of the truth: he had one arm withdrawn from the sleeve, and 


| within it he took my own and led me into the apartment of his young 


daughter-in-law !” 

It was within an hour of the evening period for locking up, when the 
wifeof Balthazar entered the room with but scant attention to ceremony, 
and telling Edmond as she passed him that she-had just well beaten her 
husband for his cruelty towards the “little king” of the prison, she ad- 
vanced towards Madame de Charry and whispered something in her ear, 
With all her courage the fair creature slightly trembled ; but she arose, 
begged the Chevalier Fabien to play her cards, and promised speedily to 

ro. An inquiring look was directed to her by all the company, but 
ge reply either by word or gesture. She left the cell, accom- 
pa by the gaoler’s wife and followed by Edmond. The latter,in 
speechless fear, saw her descend to the court-yard between two gens- 
darme. The wicket was locked upon him, but from the window he be- 
held her rudely pushed into a building in which he knew the revolution- 
ary tribunal was wont to hold its bloody sittings. 

The * little king” burst into tears, a weakness of which he became half 
ashamed when he felt the arm of the gaoler’s wife passed round his neck, 
and heard words of condolence fall from the lips of the subduer of the 


prison tyrant. 


From this period they stood in utter silence for a quarter of an hour, at 
the end of which time they saw Madame de Charry brought out of the 
building and made to enter a cart, which was driven and backed up to 
the steps expressly toreceive her. At the sound of a broken glass anda 
child’s scream her face, pale and dignified, was turned to the window, 
through which Edmond had thrust his head. She smiled with the sweet 


| smile of a dying saint; and the radiancy of a martyr seemed to glow 


around her as she pointed to heaven, and with her eyes still tixed on the 
boy uttered the words, “‘ Esperance! Adieu!” In another moment the 
cart received two more victims, and with its load of courageous misery 
soon after disappeared beneath the archway that led to the exterior of 
the prison. Before the chimes of the cathedral had struck the next 
quarter, three lives had been sacrificed, and Monsieur de Fabien had just 
won the game with his cousia’s cards. 

“Citizen Fabien!” roared the voice of Balthazar at the door of 
the cell, 

“‘ May I not speak a word with Madame de Charry before you lock us 
up for the night?” said the chevalier. 

‘The Citoyenne de Charry has been dead these ten minutes,” answered 
the brute, with his usual bluntness; “ and Citizen Fabien will never be 
locked up here again.” 

‘ Bah !” said the chevalier, who not only felt sick, but looked so. 

_“ The authorities are at the door ready to read to you the decree which 
discharges you from custody. The tribunal is growing tender. They 
have demanded but three lives to-day. They can see no grounds for ac 
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cusing you, and they have ordered Citizen Edmond Thierry to find his 
way'to his father—if he can. The ungrateful villain nearly pushed me 
into the moat, as I opened the wicket on the bridge to set him free.” _~ 

‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen,” said De Fabien, who suddenly recovered 
both his courage and his colour, “1 wish you a good night, and luck like 
mine. I am noweligible to the als ala guillotine, for | have had a rela- 
tion who has been beheaded.” 

“ Poor Madame de Charry !” exclaimed the ladies, as the tears ran” 
down their ckeeks with laughing at the chevalier’s drollery. 


CHAPTER Il.—THE MIDDLE. . 

The Dean of St. Patrick's has immortalized an Irish festival of the eeven 
teenth century, by declaring that 

O’ Rourke’s noble feast will ne’er be forgot, 
By those who were there and those who were not. 

Some such memories will cling for ever about the last of the great Eu- 
ropean congresses, that of Vienna. It will be a costly reminiscence for 
Europe as longas the world endures ; and noone is likely to forget the 
assembly of monarchs and statesmen which, after arranging the a of 
the universe, amused its leisure by enacting the French vaudeville of La 
Danse interrompug, and in the very middle of that conimonsly nensed pete 
received intelli that Napoleon had escaped from Elba, and thus . 
interrupted their dance indeed. 

But we have gothing to do with the politics of the congress, and but 
little with the political personages whose mission there was to manufac- 
ture, modify, or annihilate, kingdoms and dynasties. That old song has 
been “set” to every tune, and we trust we have melodies more at- 
tractive. : 

Among the most usefa! of the personages who figured at Vienna during 
the celebrated period of 1814-15, there was none whose utility could be 
compared with that of a gay, gilded, and generous young Frenchman, 
who was known by the name of “ the King of Good-fellows.” He did 
not serve much, it’ is true, for the furtherance of political purposes; but 
he was always indispensable, and never missing when a ball, a masque-~ 
rade, a concert, ora pic-nic, was in question, and some difficulty opposed 
its successful acccomplishment. Little was known of him, save that he 
had been attached to the French legation in Lisbon. Riley, the famous 

ambler, declared, indeed, that he had given lessons on the guitar in Lon- 
fon, and that he and his father had played duets, under the patronage of 
Banti, at the Pantheon. Two or three out of the dozen of Talleyrand 's 
discreet secretaries had some idea that he had suffered imprisonment 
when a child, and during the reign of Terror. Bat whenever these mat- 
ters were alluded to, the Baron Thierry neither confirmed nor denied 
them : he was wont to say that his memories of the past were of a very 
unsubstantie! Sature, and that his designs for the and the fature 
were to make the most of all opportunities and get a crown if he could, 
siace one might, perhaps, be had at the mere cost of setting up a preten- 
sion to it. 








People langhed at the idea of Baron Thierry becoming a monarch. 
But at such mirth the baron assumed a gravity that was very majestic, 
and looked like determination. : 

“Who is that pretty child whom your majesty = so close to your 
side to-night ?” said a lady to Thierry, at a ball given by Wellesley Pole. 
The lady was remarkable for her natural beauty and her bad taste. She 
wore her husband’s “ garter” as an ornament round her head, and Hont 
soit qui mal y pense glittered in diamonds upon her radiant brow. It was 
Lady Castlereagh. . 

“« She is the half of an imperial princess,” replied the baron, in a whis- 
per; “and she and [are characters in a romance of an hour. Watch us 
well, and you will see the dénowement.” 

The baron had ecarcely uttered the words when the lovely and childless 
Czarina of Russia passed by his side. The empress paused for a moment 
atanopen window, and then stepped on to the balcony overlooking a 
handsome garden. No oneaccompanied and no one followed her. The 
varon, however, occupied the centre of the window, and the angelic- 
louking child, at his bidding, passed on to the balcony and stood by the 
Empress Elizabeth’s side. Lady Castlereagh, and some three or four 
persons, who were aware that Thierry was coutriving something for the 
especial gratification of the czarina, contrived te witness what passed, 
without appearing to do so. 

The scene that ensued was curious, touching, and rapid. The empress 
burst into tears, kissed the wondering angel with a fiery and uncontrolla- 
ble emotion, and gazed upon her with au almost frantic look of mingled 
love, jealousy, and despair. The baron slightly coughed ; the empress 
re-entered the salon; and the spectators appeared unconscious of any 
thing but the imperial presence and the reverence due to it. Lady Cas- 
tlereagh alone heard her say to the baron as she passed, “‘ Thanks for 
your courtesy, M. le Baron. Tell her mother I envy and forgive her.” 

“Who is ber mother ?”” asked Lady Castlereagh. 

‘‘Madame Kradener, the mistress of the Emperor Atexander. The 
empress has just kissed her husband’s child, and her heart is breaking 
that skeis not the mother of it.’’ i 

The night that succeeded was a brilliant one at the imperial palace 
of Austria. In asmall room adjoining the great gallery was assembled 
a strange group. A very handsome young man, in the costumeand with 
the attributes of Jupiter, was walkiag to aud tro, eating aslice of pine- 
apple, and declaring thatthe Count de Wurbua was mad. A somewhat 
older, but a fine-looking personage, easily recognizable as Mars, was ly- 
ing on his back on the floor, and repeating the declaration that De Warbna 
was mad. These two theatrical deities were, in their mortal positions, no 
other than Prince Leopold of Saxe Coburg and the Count de Zichy. 
De Wurbna was seated ona stool, but bending forward to tie his sandal. 
His dress, his lyre, and his insignia, told you at once that he was Phebus 
Apollo. There was nothing like insanity about him, but when be raised 
his head you were constrained to confess that there was something about 
him very unlike the lover of Daphne and Coronis. He wore a somewhat 
formidable pairof mustachios. However appropriate this adornment 
might be to the Apollo Corybassides, who disputed the dominion of Crete 
with Jupiter himself, it little suited the fairson of Latona, the only one of 
all the gods whose oracles were in general repute throughout the world. 
Be this as it may, the Viennese Apollo, whose transcendent beauty had 
designated him as the only man who could fittingly represent the gracefal 
god, stoutly refused to sacrifice his cherished mustache. Madame de 
Wilhelm, the destined Venus of the tablaux vivans about to be represent- 
ed, had suggested that his head should be turned from the spectators ; 
but the proud Minerva of the night, the Countess Rosalie Rzewouska 
(the original of M. Sue’s Fleur de Marie), declared that the suggestion 
lacked wisdom, and that, if adopted, Miss Smith, the daughter of the 
Admiral Sir Sidney, would spoil her Juno, and laugh outright, as she did 
at everything. ; . 

«| Shenai Thierry could do anything,” said Jupiter; “ he engaged a 
fortnight ago to render De Wurbua reasonable.” : 

Apollo caressed his very objectionable hirsutory adornment, humming 
ashe did it. ‘‘ Du, du, liegs’t mir im Herzen!” He smiled as Mars asser- 
ted that if Thierry had entered intoany such engagement Apollo would 
be shaved, and the heathen goddesses be in raptures. The ubiquitous 
and indefatigable baron had at all events done his best, but hitherto he 
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had failed. At the eleventh hour, however, he thought of the claim be 
had upon the Empressof Russia, for whom he had contrived the strange 

tification of kissing the daughter of her husband's mistress. He bold- 
y sought an audience, and stated the predicament into which heand the 
court players were thrown by the obstinate Apollo. The empress had 
recourse to her sister of Austria, but the two imperial ladies knew not 
how to solve the difficulty. The emperor was called in, and the difficul. 
ty began to wear an aspect less redoubtable. . ; 

The mythological deities were yet disputing in their luxurious green- 
room, when au officer of the Hungarian guard appeared at the door and 
summoned De Wurbna tothe imperial presence. The latter flunga 
cloak over bis shoulders, and hastened to obey. 

“ My dear fellow,” said the officer, “‘ you will not appear before the 
emperor with those mustachios ?”’ , 

“ Why not ?” said the son of Latona, who beganto suspect a mystifica- 
tion. 

“ Because of yesterday’s decree, which ordered the entire guard to 
which we belong to be shaved.” . . 

De Warbaa had already remarked the smooth lip of his Hungarian 
comrade, but still doubting, he left the room to attend on the emperor 
according to command. ‘ . ~ d 

“ I'll wager a whole chest of Latakia,” said Mars, “ that this is a trick 
of Thierry’s devising. He is well named the king of good fellows, for he 
knows how to meet every emergency. He deserves to getacrown in 
the general scram!sle.”’ 

“ He is a good fellow,” said Prince Leopold, “ but he is about as like- 
ly to get a crown as I am.” 

“ Who knows 1” said De Zichy, who cared little for crowns, and felt no 
envy at kings. ‘“‘ There may be half-a-dozen political earthquakes before 
another score of years have been added to the register ; aud an»ther re- 
modelling of kingdoms may strangely affect the market for monarchs.” 

In another moment Apollo entered ha!f-laughing, half-ashamed, but en- 
tirely shaven The emperor had really decreed thet the guard should 

round their mustachios, and De Wurbna had forthwith submitted, and 
inchis private quarters consummated the heavy sacrifice The decree, 
however, which had been issued to please the imperial ladies, only en- 
dured foraday. It nevertheless served its porpese: and never was such 
honour done to tke diplomatic abilities of Thierry as when the mimic 
Olympus discovered that by his a king of men had subdued a refractory 
deity, and that the mythological tableaux were saved from shipwreck. 

The representation went off with extraordinary éclat. Theonly per- 
sons among the spectators who were not enraptured at the spectacle were 
the obese King of Wurtemberg, who was fast asleep in his chair, and 
who never awoke except at dinner-time : his son the crown-prince, who 
was breathing out his soul in the ear of the young Duchess of Oldenburg ; 
and that youthful widow herself, whuse eyes beamed with a lustre born 
not of the outward show, but of inward feeling. 

With these exceptions all were delighted ; and when Thierry, in the 
intervals of the performance, took up his guitar and discoursed eloquent 
music, the entire audience declared that they had never heard so exquisite 
a voice, nor ever seen 6o king-like a fellow. 

“Was not our Minervaa very incarnation of divine beauty and wis- 
dom 1” asked the Prince de Ligne (that emeri¢usof Mars and Venus) of 
Thierry, as the latter stood after supper gazing at the majestic Countess of 
Rzewouska, who had not yet laid aside the attributes of a character which 
were her own also. 

“ I know everybody and everything, but I neither know her nor any- 
thing of her ; and yet they say that sheis worthy of being the heroine of 
aromance. Tell mesomething about her,” said Thierry. 

“The fair Pole,” answered the garrulous old prince, as he helped 
himself to a more than modest portion ot lobster-salad—he was famous 
for eating gluttonously at other persons’ tables, and allowing nobudy to 
eat at all at his own—* the charming Pole is the daughter of the Princess 
Fanny Lubomirska, who resided in Paris whea the democratic mania an- 
nibilated princesses aud crushed public liberty. Rosalie, ber little girl, 
was at that time five years of age, and her mother had no anxieties either 
for her or herself. She considered herself under the safeguard of her in- 
nocence, but that was poor protection for a solitary woman with a large 
fortune. She esided unsuspectingly at Paris; but private information 
soon rendered her an object of suspicion. She was accused of conspiring 
against the Republic, dragged before the tribunal of blood, tried, condem- 
ned, and flang under the frevolutionary knife,—and all within three days. 

“ Rosalie had been permitted to share her mother’s brief captivity. 
She fully shared her misfortunes also, for she was penniless; adopted in- 





deed by some unhappy temale captive till the turuof the latter came to 
taste of dea'h, but transmitted from victim to victim until, out of sheer 
ity, the widow of the gaolerof Orleans, named Bertot Harrewyn (her 
usband had been drowned by the mob for being suspected of aristocra- 
tic predilections), added her, a sixth child, to the five she already had to 
support upon the humble salary earned by her in the lowly office she held 
in the metropolitan prison. F 

“When the Empire reposed upon the bloody couch of the Republic 
and announced that the Reign of Terror had ceased, the uncle of Rosalie 
Count Rzewouski, arrived at the Hétel Grange Bateliére, in Paris. His 
mission was, if possible, to discover his niece. For weeks he sought in 
vain to get possession of any clue likely to lead him to accomplish his de- 
signs. Every attempt was fruitless, and he had reluctantly determined 
upon leaving Paris. On the morning previous to his proposed departure 
as he was crossing the court-yard of his hotel, he was struck with the 
beauty of a young girl who was accompanying an old woman, both be- 
tween them bearing a basket of linen. . 

fe What is your name, my pretty child?” said the count to the little 

irl. 

. “ Rosalie, sir !’’ answered the latter. . 

“A pretty name, too!” said the count, as he remembered it was that 
of his niece. ‘And you are helping your mother ?’ : 

“ Well, I may call myself her mother,” said old Bertut, ‘ for I have 
been une to her these five years. But though [ call myse!fher mother, 
she is in truth no daughter of mine. She is the child of a poor prisoner 
who was guillotined iu the time of Robespierre.” f 

“The count’s heart beat like a sledge-hammer. He had just strength 
to address a few words to the child in Polish: he had scarcely asked 
with asmile, “‘ Zy mowisz po Polsku ?”’ when the girl began to weep. She 
threw herself into the arms of the count; aud asked him to repeat the 
words again, for they reminded her of her mother and of her mother's 
voice, I need not tell you the issue of the meeting. The child was 
taken back to Poland, but the good Bertot and her family accompanied 
her. Of Bertot’s children the girls are well married, and the boys, after 
passing through the University of Wilna, have reached good positions in 
the army. That is one of them showing his dagger to young Leon Jab- 
lonski. As for the recovered Rosalie, she became a Rzewouska through 
marrying her cousin, a Rzewouski; and she is now the queen of all beau- 
ties,—al ways excepting Ja belle des belles, whom I have promised to meet 
on the ramparts this very night.” ; , 

And the nonageuarian went through the snow to keep an assignation 
with a French waiting-maid, at which he caught a cold, which iu three 
days deposited him in a bronze collin and a marble tomb. 

: Thierry stood by the burying-place as he heard of the return of Napo. 
eon. 

“Well,” thought he, “there are no crowns to be had here. The king- 
dom of Geod-fellowship is a sorry monarchy; perhaps something may 
turn up under the Corsican !”” 


CHAPTER IIIl.—-THE END. 


With the sun that set over the field of Waterloo went down, for a long 
season at least, the pretensions of parvenus to principalities. The gentle. 
men who had followed the fortunes of Napoleon became scattered like 
the generals of Alexander, without being able to retire like them upon 
independent sovereignties, to rear dynasties of barbaric splendour. Some 
went to Greece, to crush despotism; some went to Lahore, to aid it. A 
few, like Latour d’Auvergne, took to the Church ; but, saving that port- 
ly person himself, none had the good luck to reach the archiepiscopate. 

hose who failed in procuring foreign service, and yet could not lay 
aside their propensity for killing, went to the East and practised as phy- 
sicians. A dozen or two retired to their native provinces, and, like Do- 
mitian, cultivated cabbages. While all the rest, who were absolutely fit 
for nothing and willing to do it, inundated England, and underteok the 
irresponsible office of private tutors ! 

There was one of the number, bowever, whose ambition was not to be 
extinguished in that of the emperor and his followers, With the world 
before him where to choose, he turned his steps to South America, and 
went in search of a people who might be in want ofaking. It was al- 
ways his fortune, wherever such a servant of the people was required, to 

resent his credentials only after the situation was filled up. He was at 

oyais just a week subsequent to the attaiament of the caciqueship of 
that pseudo El Dorado by Gregor M‘Gregor. He was in Hayti when the 
garrison of St. Marc revolted agaiust Christophe the king, aud the citi- 
zens and troops of Cape Haytien invited Boyer to relieve them of royalty 
and the Marquises of Marmalade! He heard the pistol-shot at Sans 


witnessed the abject sabmission of the sable heir-apparent, who has not 
only since honoured Great Britain with his presence, but who, at the in- 
vitation of the law, submitted, a year or two ago, to the rotatory penal- 
ties and the weak gruel of Brixton for forgetting his royal dignity, and 
with it common hamanity. 

The Haytiens were determined upon enjoying a republic and new 
rum, and no intrigue was successful that sought to impede either of those 
popular propensities. The crown-seeker, disgusted with the bad taste 
of the dingy republicans, passed over to Mexico. Things were promising 
there to all adventurers bat himself. Iturbide snatched an imperial crown 
from bis hopes, if not from his hands The wanderer, nevertheless, con- 
tinued to look about him, and the opening revolt at Soto la Marina 
against the new emperor was hailed in his secret thoughts as an avenue 
toathrone. He saw the fallen potentate, under the escvrt of General 
Bravo, embark at Antigua, near Vera Cruz, and with his family and fol- 
lowers sail in an English ship fur Leghorn. With all his throne mania, 
however, when Iturbide returned in the following year (1824) to Mexico 
to be shot the night after his landing at Padilla, he could not help think- 
ing, that if the republican government had awarded him twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars per annum, he would rather, with such a revenue, have 
risked European fevers at Leghorn than have reigned in the quarter of 
the world where the bark grows that cures them. The Indian tribes of 
South America deeply declined him as a prince. The islanders of the 
Southern Ocean laughed a negative in the face of the exaggerated Ulysses, 
and dismissed him with a lap full of yams and a sentence of perpetual 
banishment. At length the erratic king-player fell among the Marquesas. 
The good-natured people were willing to make him whatever he desir- 
ed; aod, in return for curing a great chief of a very serious complaint— 
the malady from which the physician of Richard the Third relieved his 
royal master by slaying *‘ Lady Anne”—they really constituted him king 
of one of their smallest islands, called Nebuhwa! 

Bat see what is human nature. The new king became speedily tired 
of bis new dignity, and, after a brief and not inglorious reign, he abdi- 
cated but with little outlay of ceremony. He embarked one night in a 
French vessel, oue of those political appliances which is always sure to 
find itself by accident wherever it has been ordered by design. His ma 
jesty’s subjects bore their loss with philosophy, and cared so little for dy- 
nasties that they did not seek for a successor. Some old South Sea 
whalers, however, shook their heads portentously, vowed that the fellow 
was a political agent, and that he would turn up again somewhere for the 
benefit of himself and his employers. 

In the summer of 1839, a weary party of New Zealand travellers were 
on their way from Hokianga to the Bay of Islands. They were one night 
proceeding up the river ina canoe to a native settlement, where the foot 
track to the Bay of Islands commences. They were drenched through 
with rain, and were desirous of finding food and shelter. 

“ There is a light on that eminence,” said one of the party, an English 
medical man, to the natives in the boat. ‘ Does any one live there?’ 

The natives laughed, and said the ligat came from King Edmond’s 
palace. 

“Who is King Edmond ?”” 

“Not know. Frenchman. 
from Syduey,”’ were the four distinct replies received from the na- 
lives. 

“From Sydney!” said the doctor; “ then it is no other than Thierry. 
The fellow was there in '35; he proclaimed himself ‘ by the grace of 
God, king of Nebuhwa, and sovereign chief of New Zealand ;” and he 
showed documents to prove that he had the support of Louis Philippe 
and his Government. He drew upon the same French Government, and 
raised a considerable sum of money by the sale of the bills, which were 
discouuted by some funny people, considering they came from Aberdeen; 
aod which, on being forwarded to their destination, were, as might be 
expected, returned dishonoured. Nevertheless, with the proceeds he 
got together a body of retainers, chartereda ship, and came over to Ho- 

ianga.”’ 

“ What did the resident say to it?” asked a young engiueer of a native 
at his side. 

‘What resident speak, Mister Charlton? He no speak, he go mad ; 
Church missionaries go madder, and chiefs maddest of all. Write to 
quean; queen speak. New Zealand chiefs all independent. King 
Thierry no king. Church missionaries almost mad like chiefs, ‘cause 
Thierry speak Hokianga land belong to him!” 

‘“No wonder!” said tke doctor; “his majesty declared that the 
Church missionaries had sold it to him years before for twenty toma- 
hawks.” 

After sume further discussion upon this strange personage, the travel- 
lers agreed to make for this island palace and ask for hospitality. Leav- 
ing two natives in charge of the boat and luggage, under the guidance of 
the other two the English travellers made their way, with difliculty over 
stumps of trees and decayed logs to the royal residence. On reaching 
the palace they found, to their dismay, that it had nothing to distinguish 
it from the huts of the natives, save one solitary glazed window. At the 
back there was a hole which served for a door; a Kawri board was fas- 
tened against it, and to this the four travellers applied their knuckles. 
They had not loug to wait; the board was removed by au ill-dressed 
man of pernaps fifty years of age, who welcomed them into a tolerably 
neat kitchen, well-warmed by a blazing fire. To an inquiry as to wheth- 
er they could see the baron, he aunounced himself as baron and sove 
reign chief of New Zealand ; reiterated his welcome, introduced them to 
his wife, who confidently believed that her husband was a sovereign, 
because he had told her so twenty times a-day for the last three years; 
and, finally, asked them if they were fond of music ? 

The guests pleaded guilty to the taste, but confessed at the same time 
that they were exceedingly hungry. 

“ You shall have all we possess,” said the ex-king of Nebuhwa. “ Ka- 
tchen,’’ added he to his consort, “‘ get the bread, and bring the Beetho- 
ven.” 

The queen took the leaf and the duet out of a large fish-kettle that lay 
in one corner of the apartment. The king placed upon the table a gui- 
tar, four pewter piates, a violin, and a piece of cheese. Their majesties 
dispensed their hospitality with much grace, a quality that is seldom 
wanting where there is good will. They apologized for the absence of 
wine, spirits, and beer, and praised the virtues of the water of Hokian- 
ga. Tho beverage having been duly poured out in horns, and each guest 
supplied with cheese and bread, her majesty, at a signal from the king, 
who assumed the violia, took up the guitar, and, in a minute, they were 
deep in.the melodious mysteries of Beethoven. That Titan’s music on 
the guitar was something of an anomaly; but the truth is, that the lady’s 
copy was written for the piano, and it was her German ingenuity that 
had adapted it to the only instrument she possessed. The guests had 
long terminated their repast, and ventured, as the duet proceeded, to 
make an occasional remark, which, however, was speedily hushed by the 
chef d'orchestre, who would tolerate no commentaries while so splendid a 
text was being interpreted. The duet was finished, but to be recom- 
menced ; and the gu°sts meanwhile were awed into absolute silence by 
the look, speech, and action of their host. It was a singular exhibition 
in a singular locality,—Beethoven in New Zealand, and free-born Eng- 
lishmen subdued at Hokianga by the despotism of a French monarch in 
a foreign territory. 

“ Katchen,” said the monarch, “ put the duet and the bread—no, the 
bread is all gone, so much the better; but put the duet into the fish- 
kettle.” 

“You play superbly, baron,” said one of the four travellers, who was 
— to ackaowledge the talent of their eccentric bat kind-hearted 

ost. 

“ Sir,” said the sovereign chief, “it is impossible to play ill on such an 
instrament as this. I adore my wife, love my subjects, but I venerate 
my violin.” } 

‘* He’s caught heathenism, and worships his fiddle,” whispered young 
Charlton to his neighboar; a taciturn, but observing missionary. 

“ This violin, sir,” resumed the baron, “ has seen as many lands as the 
Wandering Jew. It had been all over the world before it got into the 
hands of Platt, and has been all over the world since it left them.” 

“ And who is Platt?” asked Tom Griffiths, the very short, very thin, 
and very taciturn missionary. 

“ Platt, sir,” said the baron, ‘“ was one of the first violin players in 
England ; but he was afflicted with modesty, and, consequently, is known 
only to his friends. He led your Duke of Cumberland’s private band at 
Kew, when it had an European reputation for excellence. I wish | were 
as rich a duke, and possessed as great a maestro di capella.” 

The baron proceeded, then, to enlarge upon his position and prospects ; 
entered into discussions upon his rights, and pronounced himself a ster- 
ling king in spite of Lord Stanley, the British Queen, or the English 
ministry. To hear him speak ot his people, his dominions, religious tole- 
ration, the rights of man, and the duties of monarchs, one might have 
concluded that he really was a recognized sovereign, with an actual 

kingdom, with a people to protect, parties to reconcile, a faith to uphold, 
and responsibilities to oppress him. Beyond his musical instruments, 
his solitary duet, and his fish-kettle, he scarcely can be said to have had 
at the moment a single possession iucontestably his own. 





Souci which terminated the career of Christophe and his house, and he 


As the party of travellers, after sleeping a night in the hut, were pros 
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“ He is a warm-hearted, hospitable fellow,” said one. 

“Takes a survey capitally,” said young Charlton, the engineer. 
“ a me a design of his intended capital city, drawn by him 
self. 

“Tdon’t know much about his kingdom,” d Griffiths : 
“but he is handsome enough and clever enough fora king. He “aus 
me of what Justin says of Hiero of Syracuse, Nihil ¢i regium deesse 
preter regnum videretur. What do you say, doctor 2” : 

“I? Why, that the baron has an eye to somethi 
bores you to death with Beethoven.” oening deqperate, end 


Four years after, a solitary English traveller, named Horace Charlton 
was standing in the centre of a wide district near where the last men. 
tioned guests had spent a summer night in 1839. He was apparently in 
search of some locality, and two chiefs were closely watchinghim. A 
couple of Wesleyan natives were not far off. They were assisting him 
in making a survey for a road. 

“ There used to be a hut on that hill in the distance,” said he at length 
to one of the chiefs. , 

“King Thierry’s but,” said both the chiefs at once. 

“ True,” answered the engineer. ‘' Why is it no longer there?” 

“ Zealanders’ gods are not sleeping,” said one of the chiefs. ‘ Thier- 
ry and his priests were cruel to the people; the island spirits told us in 
our dreams to punish him. We burned the hut down last moon.” 

* And ae and his wife?” asked the astounded engineer. 

“The good lady perished in the flames. But the people from the 
other side of the island saved King Thierry.” 

“ Ah?” exclaimed Chariton, partly relieved. “ what are they going to 
do with him ?” 

“Oh, nothing,” cried the two chiefs, somewhat eagerly. 

“The Goverament will not let the people keep him a captive.” 

‘* The Government can’t get bim,’’ said one chief. 

“ And the tribe haven’t got him,” said the other. 

“Why, what have they done to him ?” 

“Hm!” growled the elder chief of the two; “they eat him!” 





POSTHUMOUS MEMOIR OF MYSELF. 


BY HORACE SMITH, ESQ. 
Continued from the Albion of the 13th inst. 
CHAPTER V. 


Forlorn as was my state, and frightful as was the prospect before me, 
the dawning light and the twittering of the birds that announced a new 
day fell cheerily on my ear. At this early hour my daughter reappeared 
in the chamber, and recoiling with a slight shudder as she kissed me, ex- 
claimed in a voice broken by emotion,—* Cold, quite cold! I fear there 
is no hope. My poor, dear father!’ She did not despair, however, for 
she knelt down and prayed fervently for my recovery, after which she 
retired weeping from the room. Inexpressibly grateful to me was this 
proof of filial affection, although it was not unmingled with self-reproach, 
tor I felt that my recent conduct to the poor girl had hardly entitled me 
to such tender devotedness. 

Various matin sounds now reached me from without; the ploughman’s 
whistle, the whetting of the mower’s scythe, the lowing and bleating of 
cattle, the crowing of cocks challenging each other; and as I listened 
complacently to this rural chorus, 1 distinctly and vividly saw—by a 
species of clairvoyance for which I am utterly unable to account—the 
whole morning landscape commanded by my drawing-room windows. 
The leaves of white ash trees, flashing and fading in the ray, looked like 
so many twinkling eyes; the pines and poplars waving in the breeze, 
seemed to be stretching themselves out to shake off sleep; the river, 
dimpled by the air, threw sunny smiles ou every flower it passed; the 
gilded summits of the distant hills sparked in the blue sky, while their 
bases were still wreathed in vapour, which gradually floated upwards, 
and all became bright and joyous as if it were the wedding-day of heaven 
and earth. How long I remained gazing in delight upon this beautiful 
revelation I know not, but probably some hours must have thus glided 
away, for the day had made good progress when my attention was arrest- 
ed by the opening of the parlour-door, and I heard the well-kauown foot- 
steps of my son George. 

u reaching the bedside, he gazed at me fora few seconds in silence, 
after which he exclaimed, in an accent of unfeeling surprise—“ Hang me 
it see mach alte:atiou in the governor's appearance : a little paler, per- 
haps, nothing more.” Laying his hand upon my cheek, and subsequent- 
ly upon my heart, he continued—“ No pulsation ! and the cold, clammy 
feel of acorpse! Ay, ay, he’s dead enough at last. The only wonder 
is that he should hold out so long.’ Oh! how I wished for a sudden re- 
suscitation, that I might start from the bed, grapple him by the throat, 
and shout aloud, “ Villain! did you not assert, over and over, that I should 
recover rapidly, if I would swallow double doses of your infernal resto- 
rative ? and now you wonder that it did not kill me sooner !” 

But, alas! so far as corporeal energy was concerned, I was indeed a 
corpse. ‘ I must have a peep at the will,” were the next words I heard. 
‘Father told me its contents some time ago: nearly everything left to 
me; but seeing is believing; I should find it, he said, in the small drawer 
of the black escritoire.” To this article of furniture, which stood in the 
adjoining parlour, he accordingly betook himself ; and as the door of com- 
munication between the two rooms was left open, I was enabled to wateh 
all his proceedings, aud to overhear his comments. Having withdrawn 
the will from its place of deposit, he opened the shutters, seated himself 
by the window, and slowly perused it, ejaculating at intervals, “ All right 
—all right—everything mine—of course—couldn’t be otherwise ; an only 
sou. But what on earth could my father mean by leaving so much to 
Sarah? What do women want with money? Only makes them a prey to 
fortune-hunters. Glad to see, though, that she is to be cut off if she 
marries the pauper curate. Don't waut any beggars or beggars’ brats in 
the family, always pestering you for assisiance. Hallo! what's this ? 
another paper !”’ So saying, he took up and opened the codicil, ran his 
eyes over its contents, and starting up as he finished, angrily ejaculated. 
‘“‘ Damnation ! here’sa pretty go—all to be forfeited to the country hospi- 
tal if ever I marry Julia Thorpe, the only girl in the whole wide world 
that I wish to marry; a girl, moreover, who is passionately attached to 
me, who—Why, it would be a downright robbery ! Never heard of any- 
thing 80 cruel, so atrocious, so unnatural. But I won’t submit to be plan- 
dered in this way; not such anass. 1’ll have Julia, and I’ll have the fortune 
too, a8 sure as my name is George; and what’s more, I won’t lose an- 
other moment in securing both. The governor yonder can’t peach, for 
dead men tell no tales; no.more can a burnt codicil, so here goes.” 
With these words he again closed the window shutters—locked the inner 
door, 80 as to prevent observation or interruption—committed the codicil 
to the parlour fire, clocely watching its combustion—and then said, in @ 
triumphant tone, as he looked tauntingly towards the bed, “ Well, old 
geutleman ! you haven't gained much by that dodge. The estates will be 
mine, aud Julia will be mine, and all the codicils in the world cannot 
keep me out of them. Fairly outwitted the governor. Ha! ha! ha! 

Indescribably hideous and revolting, not-to say demoniacal did that 
laugh appear, coming from a wretch who stood in the presence of his 
victim, and that victim a father who had never denied him a request! 
His self-betrayals in the soliloquy to which I had been listening, and his 
nefarious destruction of the codicil, had dispelled that belief ot his inno- 
cence to which I had so fondly and so pertinaciously clung ; and I could 
no longer repel the horrible conviction that he must have well known the 
poisonous nature of the restorative, and that he had probably concocted 
it with his own parricida! hands. ‘The succecsful destruction of the 
codicil seemed to have elevated him into a state of almost drunken ex- 
citement, for he threw his arms wildly about, walked rapidly up and down 
the parlour, strode into the bed-chamber, snapped his fingers In trium h, 
and talked incoherently of his immediate marriage with Julia, of inviting 
his Newmarket friends to the wedding, of buying hounds and hunters, 
aad of stocking his cellars with the rarest wines that money could com 
mand. In the midst of these riotous anticipations a tapping was heard 
at tie parlour door, when the exulting expression of his features was in- 
stantly changed into a look of alarm, aad his voice betrayed agitation 
as he demanded, “ Who's there ?—who’s there? What do you want!’ 

I could not catch the reply, but the door was unlocked and opened, 
and my daughter entered, inquiring why he had locked himself in; to 
which he made no answer, but eagerly asked, 

“* When did you say Doctor Linnei was to return ?” 

“ Tine day after to-morrow.” 

“ Confound it, so early! how deuced unlucky !” ’ + 

«| thought you would be glad to know that we shall seo him on Fri 
day night or Saturday moruing.”’ 

“Sarah, the funeral must take place on Friday—do you hear /—on 
Friday.” ? ill 

“« My dear George, how can you talk so wildly! My poor father wi 
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only have been dead three days. Whatearthly motive can there be for 
ing the interment before the usual time 1” 

« What motive? A thousand—ten thousand, and each stronger than 
the other. I presume you are at last satisfied that our father is dead!” 

“ Alas! I can no longer doubt it.” ; 

“ And you will admit, I suppose, if we keep him six months, he won't 
be more dead than he is now ?” 

“ That is no reason for so much indecent haste, and for such a total 
want of ali filial feeeling and respect. What would the world say to your 
conduct? What reason would you assign for it?” 

« The world is very slow to censure a man who has seven or eight 
thousand a year; and if my motive satisfies myself, that’s quite enough. 
Hark ye, Sarah! Before [ left Newmarket I received an impertinent and 
prying letter from Doctor Linnel, asking fifty questions about Raby’s 
Restorative. I need not tell you what an obstinate aud suspicious old 
fellow he is, and that he piques himself upon discovering the cause of 
everybody’s death. It is his hobby, his monomania, under the influ- 
ence of which [ have not the smallest doubt that he will insist upon hav- 
ing the body opened. Now, you know what an insuperable objection my 
father had to this sort of matilation. My own feelings are equally oppo- 
sed to so barbarous and irreverent a practice; and so to avoid all contro- 
versy aud all aunoyance, [ have determined that the funeral shall take 
place immediately.” 5 

“ But you might await the Doctor's return, and refase to indulge him 
in what you term his monomania.” 

“That might excite ugly suspicions, and give rise to a thousand inu 
endos and insinuations which it is much better to avoid.’? 

“ [t seems to me that such an aausual precipitation is still more calcula- 
ted to excite unpleasant comments.” 

“ My dear Sarab, you know nothing about these matters. I um sole ex- 
ecuter; I may do as | like: I choose to have my father buried on Friday, 
and I bave summoned the undertaker to be here this afternoon for orders; 
so you need not say a word more on the subject.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

It was now clear, manifest, indisputable, that I had been intentionally 

oisoned by my ungrateful and unnatural sou; and that I was to be hur- 
ried into the grave with a scandalous precipitation, Jest the retarn of Doc- 
tor Linnel, and au examination of the body, might lead to a detection of 
the villany! To the lingering hope by which I had hitherto been sus- 
tained—the chance of reviving during the week that usually intervenes 
between death and interment—now succeeded an utter despair, aggrava- 
ted by an intense rage against the miscreant to whose machinations [ had 
fallen a victim, and a feeling of unatterable loathing and horror at the 
prospect of being buried alive. This volcano of fiery passion burnt in- 
wardly with the more terrific energy, because it was denied al! outward 
vent, either by voice or gesture. Groans and cries, fierce invective or 
convulsive violence, are the outbursts which nature has provided for the 
manifestation and relief of mental or corporeal agony: but while my an- 
guish was probably more acute than human being had ever previously suf- 
fered, while my life might yet be saved by the utterance of a sound or the 
movement of a finger, | remained dumb, helpless, and immoveable—a liv- 
ing corpse! It might have been thought that the misery of my plight was 
hardly susceptible of increase, yet the necessity of listening to the heart- 
less, the atrocious language of my sun, rendered my tongue-tied impo- 
tency a thousand times more intolerable. 

Alas! 1 was quickly doomed to hear still more revolting, still more cold- 
blooded orders issued by the parricide—tor such might he be termed in 
intention, though his guilty purpose had not yet been consummated. Not 
very long after the retirement of my daughter from the parlour, the un- 
dertaker made his appearance, wearing his professional face of inconsola- 
ble woe, and walkiug as noiselessly as if he feared that his footfall might 
revive the deceased, and so occasion the loss of a lucrative job. 

_“ Well, Tomkins,” said the young reprobate, who had been solacing 
his grief with a bottle of Madeira and some sandwiches, “ you guess, I 
dare say, why I have sent for you.” 

“ Yes, sir; melancholy business, sad affair ; very sorry to hear it.” 

“Come, come, Mr. Tomkins; no humbug, no flummery ! What under- 
taker was ever sorry to hear of a death? Nonsense! people must die— 
always have, and always will; nothing new, so you needn't look so con- 
foundedly miserable. Now to business. Ishould wish the old gentle- 
man to have a handsome funeral.” 

“ Ob, certainly, sir, certainly. A gentleman of your fine fortune would 
desire, of course, to have everything suitable.” 

“Yes, but I am not going to leave it to you. Here are my orders, all 
written down. No extras, you see; everything can soon be got ready, 
and so we wiil have the funeral on Friday.” 

“ Dear me, did you say Friday, sir? That will be only three days after 
the death ; and few people are ever buried under a week, unless there 
are particular reasons." 

“ Well, but there are particular reasons. He died of an infectious 
disease of a very virulent and malignant kind, and so for the sake of the 
living we must pop him under ground as fast as possibie. You can have 
Maes ar | ready by next Friday, I suppose ?—in fact you must.” 

“IT question whether we could get the leaden coffin soldered to- 
gether in such ahurry. Mr. briggs, you see, must first come to take 
measure ; then—” 

_“ Why then we won't have one atall. An elm coffin will do—keep 
him tight enough, I dare say. Not afraid of the corpse getting out, are 
you? 

“Oh dear no, sir; we screw ’em down too tight for that; only, when 
we ee in a vault ( yours is a capital one, sir ), it is customary to have 
lead.” 

“Well, well, the old gentleman will be among his own family; and 
though relations ure so apt to quarrel when alive, I believe they are very 
good friends after death. You never heard of their coflins standing on 
ead and running a-tilt at each other, did you?” 

Tickled by the absurdity of this idea, he again indulged in a burst of 
that inane and hideous laughter by which I had previously been revolted ; 
and having dismissed the undertaker with a renewal of his peremptory 
orders, he walked up and down the room, quaffing fresh glasses of Ma- 
deira, fantastically swinging his arms, and chuckling as he muttered to 
himself, “ Capital dodge about the malignant fever! Tomkins will spread 
it everywhere, and so explain the hurry. Good, good !” 


CHAPTER VIL. 

Abandoned once more to solitude, silence, and my own miserable 
thoughts, I had no other occupation than to count every knell of the clock 
that brought me sixty minutes nearer to my livivg burial, a doom from 
which | recoiled with increasin horror as the chance of escaping it grew 
hourly less and less. Oa the following day the soul-sickening processes 
of Preparation for the grave gave me a frightful foretaste of my impending 
fate. The undertaker came to measure me for my coffin, taking the di- 
mensions of my body with as much indifference as if I had been a log of 
wood ; and observing with a complacent smile, that he had a ready-made 
article at home which would exactly fit—a lucky circumstance, as he was 
so much pressed for time. Two of his men subsequently tumbled and 
= me over without the smailest ceremony, to invest me in my shroud 
. asa Fs in which we all present ourselves at the grand levee of 
the King of Terrors. Something there was at once ridiculous and repul- 
Sive in the elaborate toilette with which they decorated a ghastly corpse, 
shortly to become a still more ghastly skeleton; while their coarse lan- 
guage was not less offeusive than the unfeeling familiarity with which 
they performed their functions. “I say, old chap,” cried one, laying his 
dirty band upon my forehead, and moralising with an evident complacen- 
cy upon my plight; “I say, old chap, all your money wasn’t of no use, 
5 see, when it comes to this here; and they do say you wasn’t over- 
— scraping it together. You wern’t no better than you should be, 
be mE did carry your head 80 high ; but there’s ore comfort, you'll 

cael over the coals where you're going to. If you was to give me all 
_ State, and all your gold in the Bank, I wouldn’t change places with 
you. Ah, Joe, Joe!” he continued, turning to a boy at his side; “ now 
you ae how true it is that a live dog is better than a dead lion.” 
Dives and eos Mr. Hodges,’’ was the reply; “it’s all very well to be 
ated eas — your swing among the bigwigs, in this here world; but 

- it ; ® best of it, I reckon, in kingdom come.” 

Pd n oe, what can be fairer? it’s only turn and turn about, you 
ahtnedennne Sescurse to which I was condemned to listen, 
which I bed been alreed “y: oo dimiuish the mental distress by 
tn seam pic atee bn hm dressed out for sacrifice, counting the weary 
of the fatal Fridere . © desolation and despair of spirit, until the arriva: 
Bis are riday that was to consummate my horrible doom. Early on 

‘ ano my coffin was brought in and deposited by my bedside, my 
whule soul recoiling from it with an abhorrence only the more intense be- 
cause my loathing was unsusceptible of utterance or manifestation. Mr 
Hodges, the undertaker’s foreman, drew y the wiadow-biind, exclein- 
ing, = -y returned to the bedside, ° a 

“Well, I'm blessed if ever I see a more . i i - 
was his bratal nickname for a corpse) ; sir» prem Syne Png ~ 











was only asleep. To be sure, he’s only three days dead, and we don’t oft- 
en screw ‘em up so fresh. And he uin’t swelled the least in the world, 
Some dead-uns don’t care what trouble they give, and wil! puff themselves 
out in such a thoughtless way after being measured, that it sa good hour's 
work to ram and jam them into their wooden box. We shan’t have any 
such bother here; the old chap, you'll find, will ‘it as true as a trivet. 
Bear a band, and let’s try.” 

Thecoffia had been placed on tall tressels, and as I was lifted from the 
bed to be laid within it, my head was elevated for a few seconds, and I 
caught through the window a clear view—my last view as I then believed 
—of the world without. Oh! how transcendently charming, how in- 
effably sweet, and beautiful, and glorious, did it appear! God's mild 
eye was radiant in the unclouded heavens; the birds were singing gaily, 
intoxicated with sunshine ; the shifting lights and shades gave picturesque 
variety to hill and dale and grove, to earth and water; all was life and 
motion in the fields; and in the contiguous paddock [ caught a glimpse 
of the whitecob to whom I had been indebted for so many pleasant 
rides 

By hedge-row elms and hillocks green, 
and whose back I wasnever againtobestride! Never had the face of nature, 
beaming with flowery smiles, appeared so lovely ; never had clang to 
life with so much love and yearning as at the moment when I was about 
to be driven out of the world by 

Murder most foul as at the best it is, 

But this most foul, strange, and unnatural. 

After I had been deposited in my narrow receptacle, not without many 
a coarse and unfeeling scoff from the parties who performed this office, [ 
was again left to solitade and my own miserable thoughts. While [ was 
occupied in calculating the lapse of time with an ever-increasing horror, 
I heard footsteps approaching; my daughter bent tenderly over me, re- 
peatedly Seed my lips, while her tears fell fast upon my face; and 
whispering an almost inaudible “ Farewell for ever, my dear, dear father!” 
retired sobbing from the room. Most sweet and dear was this evidence 
of filial affection, even although it could not for an instatit defer the ap- 
palling catastrophe which was about tu overtake me. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

While reflecting upon the visit of my dear and good daughter, which 
was not altogether without a soothing influence upon my soul, I was 
startled by the tolling of the church-bell, at all times a solemn and im- 
pressive sound, but oh! how indescribably awful and harrowing to me, 
who heard it tolling for my own funeral, my own quick interment! What- 
ever faint lingerings of hope had hitherto clung to my heart now died 
away, and my despair was consummated when the foreman retarned to 
the chamber and screwed down the top of the coffio,an operation which 
he effected with a celerity which surprised me. His assistants joining 
him after a brief interval, I was hoisted on their shoulders, carried 
through the parlour and hall, and finally pushed into a hearse, the door of 
which must have been left open for several minutes, since I distinctly 
heard much what was passing around me—a circumstance for which I 
was subsequently enabled to account. I caught the sound of my son’s 
voice, talking not only in a tone of unconcern, but of absolute levity, 
with his Newmarket friend Sir Freeman Dashwood, who had doubtless 
been summoned rather to celebrate the son’s succession than to show re- 
spect to the deceased father. By the sengone 6 hoofs, the rolling of 
wheels, and other indications, I became aware that, my funeral not being 
deficient in any of the customary paraphernalia, I was to make my trium- 
phal procession to the grave with all that mockery of earthly grandeur 
which is usually displayed when a gentleman’s corpse is abeut to be sub- 
jected to the worms. The bearer of the black panache marshalled the 
array, followed by horses with nodding plumes and housings of sable 
velvet, and mourning-coaches whose occupants seemed to be any thing 
but mourners, and wand-bearing footmen, and the decorated hearse in 
slow and solemn stateliness, conveying earth to earth with all the pride, 
pomp, and circumstance of glorious—dus¢ ! 

On the arrival of this idle pageant, the vanity of vanities, at the church- 
door, the coffin was borne into the sacred building ; and the funeral ser- 
vice, of which, from my position, I did not lose a single word, was per- 
formed by Mr. Mason, the curate, witha more than usual impressive- 
ness and feeling. When I reflected—for I had time for thought even in 
that harrowing moment—that I had not only refused my daughter’s hand 
to this gifted and excellent man, but bad impoverished her, should she 
marry him after my decease, in order still further to enrich my unnatural 
son, my heart became penetrated by a pang of the most intense shame 
and remorse. Blind and erring mortals that we are! How often and 
how completely should we alter our wills, could we look forward for a 
few days, or even for a few hours ! 

Callous indeed must be the heart of the mere spectator who, wken the 
coffin is lowered, and he hears the mould rattling on the lid, accorpa- 
nied by the solemn words, ‘Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust,” 
remains unaffected by an audible announcement, telling him, as it it 
were a voice from the grave, that a fellow creature has been consigned 
to that final resting-place whither he himself, perhaps at no distant 
date, must inevitably follow him. What, then, must have been its 
effect upon me, to whom that sound was literally a death-rattle, utterly 
extinguishing hope, and imparting to my dark and dismal apprehensions 
a still blacker despair? A few steps in thechurchyard, usually covered 
with a slab of stone, led down to the door of our family vault. Down 
that slope I was carried ; I was borne into the sepulchre; by the direc- 
tions of the undertaker’s fureman | was deposited on the ground near 
the entrance; the men withdrew; the door was Jocked; [ heard the 
departing footsteps of the assembled spectators; all was over; I was 
buried alive! 

Long as I had anticipated this frightful result, [ had hitherto been un- 
able to realise it to my own mind; and even now that the catastrophe had 
actually occurred, my thoughts, strange to say, dwelt more on its imme- 
diate than its ultimate effect. It had ever been my ambition, stimulated 
perhaps by my dislike of its proprietor, Godfrey Thorpe, to become the 
owner of Oaktield Hall, with its extensive deer-stocked park and wide 
domains; and[ contrasted that coveted possession with my present habi- 
tation. My Elizabethan mansion was acoffin; my deer-stocked park was 
a narrow vault occupied by mouldering corpses; four mildewed walls 
were its ring-fence; and instead of the broad acres, the sunny cope of 
heaven, and the living face of nature, I was the lord of sepulchral dark- 
ness and noisome death. The miserable utterness of the contrast seemed 
to possess some unaccountable attraction, fur it engrossed my reflections 
daring several minutes. 

Anon, as my mind wandered back to my past life, to the fine fortune I 
had made, and to the occasional malversations by which I had unfairly 
augmented it, a deep contrition and humiliation depressed my spirit; and 
I made a vow to my soul that ifever I should be restored to lite—impro- 
bable, not to say impossible, as such a contingency appeared—I would 
make restitution, and thenceforward lead a rightevus and blameless life in 
the sight of God and man. In this frame of mind I prayed long and fer- 
vently for pardon of my misdeeds—a penitent appeal to Heaven which 
afforded me a momentary solace. 


MILTON MARRIED. 


CONTINUATION OF THE JOURNAL OF MARY POWELL. 
Resumed from the Albion of September 29. 

Tucsday.—Life flows away here in such unmarked tranquilitie, that 
one hath nothing whereot to write, or toremember what distinguished 
one day from another. I am sad, yet not dalle; methinks I have grown 
some years older since I came here. I can fancy elder women feeling 
much as I doe now. I have nothing to desire, nothing to hope, that is 
likelie to come to pass—nothing to regret, except I begin soe far back, 
that my whole life hath neede, as ‘twere, to begin over agayn. . 

Mr. Agnew translates to us portions of Thuanus his bistorie, and y® let- 
ters of Theodore Beza, concerning y® French reformed church; oft prolix, 
yet interesting, especially with Mr. Agnew’s comments, and allusions to 
our own time. On y® other hand, Rose reads Davila, y° sworne apolo- 
giste of Catherine de’ Medicis, whose charming Italian even I can com- 
prebende; but alle is false and plausible. How sad, that y° wrong par- 
tie shoulde be victorious! Soe it may befall in this land; though, in- 
deede, have hearde soe much bitter rayling on bothe sides, that I know 
not which is right. The line of demarcation is not soe distinctly drawn, 
methinks, as 'twas in France. Yet it cannot be right to take up arms 
agaynst constituted authorities ?—Yet, and if those same authorities abuse 
their trust? Nay, women cannot understand these matters, and I thank 
Heaven they need not. Onlie, they cannot help sidiag with those they 
love; and sometimes those they love are on opposite sides. 

Mr. Agnew sayth, the secular arm shoulde never be employed in spiri- 
tual matters, and that y° Hugenots committed a grave mistake in choos- 
ing princes and admirals tor their leaders, insteade of simple preachers 
with Bible in their hands; and he askt, “Did Luther or Peter the Her- 
mit most manifestlie lavour with the blessing of God 2?” 

- . Ihave noted y® heads of Mr. Agnaw’s readings, after a fashion 











of Rose’s, in order to havea shorte, comprehensive account of y® whole ; 
and this hath abridged my journalling. It is the more profitable to me 
of y® two, changes the sad current of thought, and, though an unaccus- 
tomed task, [ like it well. 

Saturday.—On Monday [ return to Forest Hill. I am well pleased to 
have yet another Sheepscote sabbath. To-day we had y® rare event of a 
dinner-guest; soe full of what y¢ rebels are doing, and alle y® horrors of 
strife, that he seemed to us quiete folks like y® denizen of another world . 








Forest Hill, August 3.—Home agayn, and mother hath gone on her 
long intended visitt to uncle Johu, taking with her y® two young- 
est. Father much preoccupied, by reason of y® supplies needed for his 
Msy's. service; soe that, sweet Robin being away, I find myselle lonely 
Harry rides with me in y® evening, buty® mornings I havealieto myself 
and when [ have fulfilled my mother’s behests in y® kitchen and etill- 
room, I have nought butto read in our somewhat scant collection of 
books, the moste part whereof are religious. And (not on that account, 
bat by reason [ have read ye most of them before), methinks | will write 
to borrow some of Rose; for change of reading hath now become a want. 
I am minded als», to seek out aod minister unto some poore folk after her 
fashion. Now that 1 am queen of the larder, there is manie a whole- 
some scrap at my disposal, aud there are likewise sundrie physiques in 
my mother’s closet, which she addeth to year by year, and never wants 
we are soe seldom ill. 

Aug. 5.—Dear father savd this evening, as we came in from a walk on 
y® terrace, ‘* My sweet Moll, you were ever the light of y® house; but 
now, though you are more staid than of former time, I find you a better 
companion than ever. This last visitt to Sheepscote hath evened your 
spiritts.”’ 

' Poor father! he knew not how [ lay awake and wept last night, for one 
I shall never see agayn, nor how the terrace walk minded me of him. 
My spiritts may seem even, and I exert myself to please; but, within, all 
is dark shade, or at best, grey twi ight: and my spiritts are, in fact, worse 
here than they were at Sheepscote, because, here, I am continuallie think 
ing of one whose name is never uttered; whereas, there, it was mention- 
ed naturallie and tenderlie, though —" A! i 

I will forthe to see some of y® poor folk. 








Same night.—Resolved to make y® circuit of the cottages, but onlie 
reached y@ first, wherein [ found poor Neil in such grief of body and 
mind, that I was avised to wait with heralongtime. Askt why she had 
not sent to us for relief; was answered she had thought of doing soe, 
but was feared of making too free. After a lengthened visitt which 
seemed to relieve her mind, and certaynlie relieved mine, I bade her 
farewell, and at ye wicket met my father coming up with a playn-fa- 
voured but scholarlike looking reverend man. He sayd, “ Moll, I could 
not think what had become of you.” I answered, I hoped I had not kept 
him waiting for dinner—poor Nell had entertayned me longer than I 
wisht, with ye catalogue of her troubles. The stranger looking attentive- 
ly at me, observed that may be the poor woman had entertayned an an- 
gel unawares; and added, “ Donbt not, madam, we woulde rather await 
our dinner than that you should have curtayled your message of charity.” 
Hithertoe, my father had not named this gentleman to me; but now he 
sayd, ~‘Child, this is the reverend Doctor Jeremy Taylor, chaplain in or- 
dinarie to his M sand whom you know I have heard more than once 
preach before the King since he abode in Oxford.” Thereon I made a 
lowly reverence, and we walked homewards together. At first, he dis- 
coursed chiefly with my father on y® troubles of the time, and then he 
drew me into y¢ dialogue, in the course of which | let fall a saying of 
Mr. Agnew’s which drew from the reverend gentleman a respectfalle 
look I felt I no way deserved. Soe then [ had to explain that the saying 
was none of mine, and felt ashamed he shoulde suppose me wiser than 
I was, especiallie as he commended my modesty. But we progressed 
well, and he soon had the discourse all to himself, for Squire Paice came 
up, aod detained father, while the doctor and I walked on. I could not 
help reflecting how odd it was, that I, whom nature had endowed with 
such a very ordinarie capacitie, and scarce anie taste for letters, shoulde 
continuallie be thrown into the company of ye cleverest of men,—first, 
Mr. Milton; then Mr. Agnew; and now, this Doctor Jeremy Taylor. 
But, like ye other two, he is not merely clever, he is Christian and good. 
How much I learnt in this short interview! for short it seemed, though it 
must have extended over a good half hour. He sayd, “ Perbaps, young 
lady, the time may ‘come when you shall find safer solace in ye exercise 
of the charities than of y¢ affections. Safer: for, not to consider how 
a successfulle or unsuccessfulle passion for a human being of like infir- 
mities with ourselves, oft stains and darkens and shortens the current of 
life, even the chastened love of a mother for her child, as of Octavia who 
awooned at ‘Tu, Marcellus, eris,,—or of wives for their husbands, as 
Artemisia and Laodamia, sometimes amounting to idolatry—nay, the love 
of friend for f.iend, while alle is sweet influences and animating trans- 
ports, yet exceeding ye reasonableness of that of David for Jonathan, or 
of our blessed Lord for St. John and the family of Lazarus, may procure 
far more torment than profit: even if the attachment is reciprocal, and 
well grounded, and equallie macht, which often it is not. Then inter- 
pose human tempers, and chills, and heates, and slyghtes fancied or in- 
tended, which make the vext soul readie to wish it had never existed. 
How smalle a thing is a human heart! you might grasp it in your little 
hand; and yet its strifes and agonies are enough to distend a skin that 
should cover the whole world! But in the charities, what peace! yea, 
they distill sweetnesse even from ye unthanktulle, blessing him that 
gives more than him that receives ; while, in the main, they are laid out 
at better interest than our warmest affections, and bring in a far richer 
harvest of love and gratitude. Yet, let our affections have their fitting 
exercise too, staying ourselves with ye reflection, that there is greater 
happinesse, after alle things sayd, in loving than in being loved, save by 
the God of love who first loved us, and that they who dwell in leve 
dwell in Him.” 

Then he went on to speak of ye manifold acts and divisions of Charity ; 
as much, metbought, in ye vein of a poet as a preacher; and he minded 
me much of that scene in ye tenth book of ye Fairie Queene, soe lately 
read to us by Mr. Agnew, wherein the Red Cross Knight and Una were 
shown Mercy at her work. 





Aug. 10.—A pack-horse from Sheepscote just reported, laden with a 
goodiie store of books, besides sundrie smaller tokens of Rose's thought- 
fulle kindnesse. I have now methodicallie divided my time into stated 
hours, of prayer, exercise, studdy, housewiferie, and acts of mercy, on 
however humble a scale; and find mine owne peace of mind thereby 
increased notwithstanding y® darknesse of publick and dullnesse of pri- 
vate affairs. 

Made out ye meaning of “ cynosure” and ‘‘Cimmerian darknesse.” 


Aug. 15.—Full ad am I to learn that Mr. Milton hath published an- 
other book in advocacy of divorce. Alas, why will he chafe against ye 
chain, and widen the cruel division between us? My father is outrage- 
ous on y@ matter, and speaks so passionatelie of him, that it is worse than 
not speaking of himat alle, which Jatelie I was avised to complain of. 





Aug. 30.—Dick begiuneth to fancie himself in love with Audrey Paice 
—an attachment that will doe him noe good: his tastes alreadie want 
raising and she will oalie lower them I feare,—a comely, romping, noisie 
girl, that, were she bat a farmer’s daughter, woulde be the life and soul 
of alle the Whitsun-ales, harvest homes, and hay-makings in the country : 
in short, as fond of idling and merrymaking as I once was myself; onlie 
I never was soe riotous. 

I beginne to see faults in Dick and Harry I never saw before. Is my 
tats bettering, or my temper worsenning? At alle events, we have noe 
cross words, for I expect them not to alter, knowing how hard it is to doe 
soe by myself. 2 

I look forward with pleasure to my Sheepscote visitt. Dear mother 
returneth to-morrow. Good Dr. Taylor hath twice taken ye trauble to 
walk over from Oxford to see me, but he hath now left, and we may never 
meet agayn. His visitts have beene very precious to me :I think he hath 
some glimmering of my sad case: indeed, who knows it not? At part- 
ing he sayd, smiling, he hoped he should yet hear of my making offerings 
to Viriplaca on Mount Palatine ; then added, gravelie, “ You know where 
reall offerings may be made and alwaies accepted—off+rings of spare 
half-hours and five-minutes, when we shut the closet door and commune 
with our own hearts and are still.” Alsoe he sayd, “ There are sacrifices 
to make which sometimes wring our very hearts to offer; but our gra- 
cious God accepts them nevertheless, if our feet be really in ye right path 
even though, like Chryseis, we look back, weeping.” 

He sayd..--- But how manie things as beautifulle and true did I 
hear my husband say, which passed by me like ye idle wiad that I re- 
garded not! ei 

Sept. 8.—Harry has just broughte in y® news of his My-ssuccess in the 
west. Lord Essex’s army has beene completely surrounded by tbe royal 
troops ; himself forct to escape in a boat to Plymouth, and all the arms, 
artillerie baggage, &c., of Skippon’s mex have fallen into ye hands of the 
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king. Father is soe pleased that he hath mounted the flag, and given 
double allowance of ale to his men. 

I wearie to hear from Robin. 

Sheepscote, Oct. 10.—How sweete a picture of rurall life did Sheepscote 
present, when Iarrived here this afternoon! The water being now 
much out, the face of the countrie presented a new aspect: there were 
men threshing the walnut trees, children and women putting ye nuts into 
osier baskets, a bailiffon a white borse overlooking them, and now and 
then galloping to another party, and splashing through the water. Then 
we found Mr. Agnew equallie busie with his apples, mounted half way up 
one of the trees, and threwing cherry pippins down into Rose’s apron, 
and now and then making as though he would pelt her: onlie she dared 
him, aod would not be frightened. Her donkey, chewing apples in ye 
corner, with the cider running out of his mouth, presented a ludicrous 
image of enjoyment, and’twas evidently enhanct by Giles’ brushing his 
rough coat with a birch besom, instead of minding his owne businesse of 
sweeping the walk. The sun, shining with mellow light on the mown 
grass and fresh clipt horabeam hedges, made even ye commonest objects 
distinct and cheerfulle; and y air was sve cleare, we coulde hear ye vil- 
lage children afar off at theire play. 

Rose liad abundance of delicious new honey in ye comb, and hot bread 
from the oven, for our earlie supper. Dick was tempted to stay too late ; 
however, he is oft as late, now, returning from Audrey Paice, though my 
mother likes it not — 

15th.—Rose is quite in good spiritts now, and we goe on most harmo” 
niouslie and happilie. Alle our tastes are now in common ; and | never 
more enjoyed this union of seclusion and society. Besides, Mr. Agnew 
is more thau commonlie kind, and never speaks sternlis or shar plie to me 
now. Indeed, this murning, looking thoughtfullie at me, he sayd, ‘‘ I knuw 
not, cousin, what change has come over you, but you are now alle that a 
wise man coulde love and approve.” I sayd, It must be owing then to 
Dr. Jeremy Taylor, who had done me more goode, it woulde seeme, iu 
three lessons, than heor Mr. Milton coulde imparte in thirty or three 
hundred. Hesayd he was inclined to attribute it to ahigher source than 
that ; and yet, there was doubtlesse a great knack ia teaching, and there 
was a good deal in liking the teacher. He had alwaies hearde ye doctor 
spoken of as good, pious, and clever man, though rather too high a pre- 
latist. I sayd, “There were good men of alle sorts: there was Mr. Mil- 
ton, who woulde pull ye church down; there was Mr. Agnew, who woulde 
onlie have it mended ; and there was Dr, Jeremy Taylor, who was con- 
tent with it as it stoode.” Then Rose askt me of ye Puritanicall preachers. 
Then I showed her how they preached, and made her laugh. But Mr. 
Agnew woulde not laugh. ButI made him laughat last. Then he was 
angrie with himself aud with me ; only not very angry ; and sayd, I hada 
right to a name which he knew had beene giving me, of ‘‘cleaving mis- 
—" I knew not he knew of it, and was checked, though I laught it 
off. 
16th.—Walking together, this morning, Rose was avised to say. “ Did 
Mr. Milton ever tell you the adventures of ye Italian lady 71” “ Rely on 
it he never did,” said Mr, Agnew. “ Milton is as modest a man as ever 
breathed—alie men of first class genius are soe.” “ What was ye adven- 
ture ?” Iaskt, curiouslie. ‘‘ Why. I neede not tell you. Moll, that John 
Milton, as a youth, was extremelie handsome, even beautitull. His col- 
our came and went soe like a girl’s, that we of Christ’s college used to 
call him ‘ the lady,’ and thereby annoy him noe little. One summer af- 
ternoone he and I[ aad young King (Lycidas, you know) had started on a 
country walk, (the couatrie is not pretty, round Cambridge) when we 
met in with an acquaintance whom Mr. Milton affected not, soe he sayd 
he would walk on to ye first rising ground and wait us there. Ou this 
rising ground stood a tree, beneath which our impatient young gentleman 
presentlie cast himself, and, having walked fast, and the weather being 
warm, soon falls asleep as sounde asa top. Meantime, King and I quit 
our friend and saunter forward pretty easilie. Anon comes up with us a 
caroche, with something [ know not what of outlandish in its build ; and 
within it, two ladies, one of them having the fayrest face I ever set eves 
on, present companie duly excepted. The caroche having passed us, 
King and I mutuallie express our admiration, and thereupon, preferring 
tart to dust, got on the other side the hedge, which was not sve thick but 
that we could make out the caroche, and see the ladies descend from it, 
to walk up the hill. Having reached the tree, they paused in surprise at 
seeing Milton asleep beneath it; and in pretty dumb show, which we 
watcht exprest their admiration of his appearance and posture, 
which would have suited an Arcadian well enough. The younger lady, 
hastilie taking out a penciland paper, wrote something which she laugh- 
inglie showed her companion, and then put into ye sleeper’s hand. There- 
upon, they got into their caroche, and drove off. King and I, dying with 
curiositie to know what she had writ, soon roused our friend and possest 
ourselves of ye secret. The verses ran thus. ° 

“ Occhi, stelle mortali, 
Ministre de miei :mali, 
Se, chiusi, m’ uccidete, 
Aperti, che farete 1’ 

“‘ Milton coloured, crumpled them up, and yet put them in his pocket ; 
then askt us what the lady was like. And herein lay the pleasautry of 
y® affair; for I truly told him she had a pear-shaped face, lustrous black 
eyes, and a skin that showed ‘ il bruno il bel non toglie ;’ whereas, King, 
in his mischief, drew a fancy portrait, much liker you, Moll, than the in- 
cognita, which hit Milton’s taste soe much better, that he was believed 
for his payns; and then he declared that I had beene describing the 
duenna! . Some time after, when Milton beganne to talk of visit- 
ing Italy, we bantered him, and sayd he was going to look for y¢ incogni- 
ta. He stoode it well, and sayd, “ Laugh on ! do you think I mind you ? 
Not a bit.” I think he did. 

Just at this turn, Mr. Agnew stumbled at something in the long grass. 
It proved to be an old, rustic horse-pistol. His countenance changed at 
once from gay to grave. “I thought we had noe such things hereabouts 
oof cried he, viewing it askance. ‘‘I suppose I mighte as well think I 

ad found a corner of ye land where there was noe originall sin.” And 
soe, flung it over ye hedge. 

—— First class geniuses are alwaies modest, are they ?—Then I should 
say that young Italian lady’s genius was not of ye first class. 











THE CHOLERA, 
ITS RISE AND PROGRESS. 


(Concluded from last week's Albion.) 


Notwithstanding the evidences of adefinite law of diffusion in cholera, 
which we noticed in a preceding article, the progress of this mysterious 
malady has beeu marked by anomalies, irreducible to any law of propa- 
— hitherto ascertained, and even bafiling theoretical interpretation. 

f its rate we have already noted the extraordinary variations ; having 
seen it span, within a year, the base of the Indian peninsula, yet take six 
years to travel from London to Rome. We have seen it sometimes radi- 
ating in all directions—as on its first outburst at Jessore ; sometimes tra- 
velling ina definite stream, as along the Ganges, the Tigris, and the Danube 
The limits of the cholerastreams are sometimes astonishingly well marked. 
The poison often ravaged one bank only of the Ganges; and Colonel 
Rowles mentions a case in which it swept one side of a ship, lying in the 
Madras roads, killing many of the sailors, while their comrades on 
the other side of the vessel remained untouched. We have seen the in 
fection pursuing a course alternately regular and erratic, creeping and 
saltatory. This is as true of its progress from street to street of a single 
town, as of its spread from town to town, or from country to country across 
the globe. Thus, it leaped at unce from Sunderland to London, the inter- 
vening towns remained uninfected. At the same time it also spread step 
by step from Sunderland to Houghton le-Sprinc, Tynemouth, Newcastle, 
&c. So, in London, the other day, it appeared one week in Fetter-lane, 
the next in Chancery-lane, the next in Shire-lane—creeping westward 
from street to street; yet, atthe same time, it was heard of breaking out 
simultaneously in remote parishes, as if from separate centres of infec- 
tion. On its first outbreak in Bengal in 1817, during its progress along 
the Ganges to tho British camp, it overleaped Banda, Allahabad, Benares, 
and several other cities lying in its track; but attacked them, as if by a 
receding wave, in the following year. Moorshedabad, one of the filthi- 
est delta-towns of Bengal, lying in the very heart of the conflagration, is 
said to have entirely escaped. In its passage through Europe the epidem- 
ic left whole countries almost entirely untouched. Hanover, for exam- 
ple, with the single exception of Lunenburg, escaped ; as also did Carin- 
thia and the ta though surrounded by infected districts. Leipsic, 
Dresden, and the privcipal towns of Saxony were equally fortunate, 
though their exemption cannot be ascribed to any special superiority in 
point of drainage, ventilation, or general well-being. A low level, heat, 
and humidity, usually promote the spread of cholera; yet to these rules 
we find many unaccountable exceptions. Generated in Bengal during the 
heats of a tropical summer, the poison yet ravaged Moscow and Archan- 
gelin the depths of a Russian winter, with snow lying thick onthe ground 


_ and the thermometer 35 degrees below Zero. It was as virulent at Del- 


hi and Meerut during the rainy season as in Bundelcund during the dry 





hot months. And though it spared many hill forts and isolated moun- 
tains—as Rhotass, Adjeghur, and Killengur, while the plains around their 
feet were decimated, yet, strange to say, it climbed to the medical depét 
at Landour, 8,000 feet above the level of the sea. At Gibraltar, too, the 
epidemic proved as fatal to the men encamped on Windmill-hill, and on 
an elevated part of the rock called Buena Vista, as to those quartered in 
the very centre of the town. Even the neutral ground, though always 
a safe refuge from the terrible black-vomit which infests the West Indies 
and Spain, afforded no immunity to those who fled thither from the cho- 
lera in 1834. We have seen the pestilential influence ascending the Gan- 
ges against the periodical monsoon, and travelling, thus opposed. as rapid- 
ly as in other districts during a windless season. It is equaily inconstant 
in its relation to other meteorological changes, though much stress has 
been laid upon its supposed dependence on the electrical condition of the 
air. Ithas sometimes, as at Petersburgh, been ushered in by thunder- 
storms; but thunderstorms have often, also, as at Paris, last year, appear- 
ed to check its progress. At Madras, it was heralded by earthquakes; at 
Chittagong and Dacca it prevailed during inundations; at Nagpore and 
Saugor it raged with the high winds sweeping violently through all the 
streets; and in one town or other, as well of Europe as of India, it has 
prevailed during each mouth of the year, from January to December. 

Not the least singular of the circumstances connected with this myste- 
rious disease is its relation to the peculiar febrile catarrh called influenza. 
In September, 1780, a few months before the first eruption of the mort 
de chien, a severe epidemic catarrh broke out in Bengal—the bithplace, be 
it remembered, of epidemic cholera. This influenza, after overrunning 
tho Indian Peninsula, and attacking the British army at Negapatam in 
Tanjore, spread westward rapidly, pursuing the very track by which, 50 
years later, the cholera penetrated to Europe. By the end of 1781 it had 
reached Moscow; early in 1782 it attacked Petersburgh. and, spreading 
theuce through the north of Europe, appeared in April, 1782, at Newcas- 
tle upon-Tyne ; within a few miles of the point at which cholera first invaded 
Englaad. Next month( May, 1782,) it appeared in London; overleaping, 
as the cholera did subsequently, the interjacent towns. Like the cholera, 
it spread shortly afterwards to Scotland, and Ireland. Like the cholera, 
itattacked France later than England—appearing at Paris in June, 1782. 
Like the cholera, it spread by a reverted current to Portugal, Spain, and 
Italy. Like the cholera, it crossed the Atlantic, and overran America and 
the West Indies; and, like the cholera, it sent forth an eastern as well as 
a western stream, spreading from Bengal to China, at the same time that 
it was overrunning the continent of Europe. 

It is impossible to regard as accidental this striking similarity of track, 
especially as each invasion of cholera has been preceded by an epidemic 
influenza. The catarrhal fever, moreover, resembles cholera in chiefly 
ravaging low-lying, illdrained quarters; in often exempting localities 
closely contiguous to the districts attacked; in raging during all states of 
the weather; in advancing, sometimes gradually, and sometimes by ir- 
regular and apparently capricious leaps; in attacking persons with a sud- 
denness that has procured for it in Germany the name of dlitz-hatarr, or 
lightning catarrh; and in producing a nervous prostration so great as to 
be frequently fatal, especially to the aged. During the last century the 
influenza several times prevailed in Europe, and has indeed caused a 
greater aggregate mortality than even cholera itself. The frightful agony, 
however, inflicted by the latter disease, and the terrible rapidity with 
which it destroys its victims, render it a far more appalling form of pes- 
tilence, and have inspired mankind with a much more intense desire to 
discover its hidden cause and to avert its teemendous effects. 

How is the cholera generated 1—how spread 1—what is its modus ope- 
randi on the humen frame? These questions are inevery mouth. What 
subtle influence passes by—what blighting cloud overshadows the world— 
when thousands thus fall death-smitten: one moment, warm, palpitating, 
buman organisms—the next a sort of galvanized corpses, with icy breath, 
stopped pulse, and blood congealed—blue, shrivelled up, convulsed ?.. .. 
And, above all, how is it that, while the mechanism of life is thus sudden- 
ly arrested, the body emptied by a few rapid gushes of its serum, and 

reduced to a damp, dead, clay-cold mass, the mind within remains un- 
touched and clear,—shining strangely through the glazed eyes, with light 
unquenched and vivid,—a spirit, looking out in terror from a corpse? 

These problems are, and probably will ever remain, among the 
inscrutable secrets of nature. They belong to a class of questions radi- 
cally inaccessible to human intelligence. What the forces are which 
generate phenomena we cannot tell. We know as little of the vital 
force itself as of the poison-forces which have power to disturb or sup- 
press it. The abnormal decomposition of the blood in cholera can as 
little be traced to its potential cause, as can the normal decompositions by 
which that plastic fluid, in its passage through each organ of the body, is 
made to yield a different secretion; at the same time strangely furuish- 
ing, to the very organs, whose influence it thus obeys, the materials of 
their growth and reparation. When we see a piece of iron, after falling 
to the ground, rise again through the air in obedience to a magnet held 
above it, we cannot tell how the earth first drew towards its surface the 
distant mass; nor bow afterwards the bar of steel, without contact, die- 
turbed its rest, and set it moving in an upward direction. When we 
attribute these appearances, so familiar, yet so profoundly marvellous, to 
attraction; when we distinguish one attraction as terrestrial, and the 
other as magnetic, we do but cheat our yearning curiosity with words. 
Just so, waen we see the typhus-poison producing delirium, and the 
cholera-poison leaving the brain untouched, while both poisons agree in 
attacking the mucous lining of the intestines; and when, fur the expla- 
nation of these facts, we have recourse to a pretended nervous “ sympa- 
thy,” conceived as operating in the case of typhus, but as remaining un 
excited in that of cholera, we are again only disguising our ignorance 
beneath an empty phrase. 

Even if we could obtain the cholera poison on the point of a lancet, as 
we can obtain the poison of smallpox ; if we could by a puncture produce 
the former disease as certainly as we can the latter, we should still have 
learnt absolutely nothing as to the generating cause of the disorder—as 
to what the powers are, or how they work, which in the one case fever 
the blood, and produce a pustular eruption on the skin; and in the other 
arrest the secretions, extrude through the intestines the serum of the 
blood, and turn the surface of the body cold and blue. 

Liebig, indeed, following the old humora! pathologists, assimilates the 
action of morbid poisons in the blood to that of yeast on wort; and the 
new currency which this old doctrine has derived from his support enti- 
tles it to a brief consideration here. Yeast, he observes, is gluten ina 
state of chymical change; its molecules are in motion, aud this motion 
they can communicate to the molecules of other compounds with which 
they are brought in contact. Thus, by a fermentation which yeast ori- 
ginates, sugar is transformed into alcohol; and if gluten be also present, 
this gluten is thrown into a state of change and becomes itself yeast, ca- 
pable of producing a new termentation. Just so he says, animal matter, 
in the state of chymical change called putrescence, is capable of throw- 
ing any blood with which it may come in contact into an analogous state 
of change or fermentation; and this chymieal activity, resisted with more 
or less energy by the vital force, produces all the phenomena of febrile 
disease. As for the reproduction of the morbid virus in the putrescent 
blood, it is regarded as precisely analogous to the reproduction of yeast 
in the fermenting wort. 

This zymotic theory, ingenious as it is, is incompatible with many ob- 
served facts. In the severest cases of pestilential diseases the victims are 
struck down as suddenly as by a dose of prussic acid. It has been said 
of Asiatic cholera that in its most malignant fourm its only symptom is 
death. The supposed operation, essentially gradual, of a ferment in the 
blood, is evidently insufficient to account for this tremenduous phenome. 
nen. And even admitting, in less rapid cases, this chymical operation (of 
which there is no positive evidence), the theory appears whclly inade- 
quate to explain why the decomposing blood should be determined, in 
cholera, inwards to the intestinal canal, through which its serum is poured 
out; whereas in plague the diseased fluids tend to escape outwards, at the 
surface of the body throagh buboes, carbuncles and running sores; while 
again, in the third great type of pestilential disease (the yellow fever), 
they produce, by their determination to the stomach, the hideous phe- 
nomenon of the black vomit. Again, testing this celebrated theory by 
other than epidemic diseases, how does it explain the operation of the 
syphilitic poison, first to ulcerate a mucous surface, then, after a lapse of 
months, or even of years, to attack in succession the throat, the skin, and, 
last of all, the bones? Or what real available light does it throw onthe 
strange phenomena of hydrephobia, for example—on the shrinking dread 
of fluids by the human sufferer, while the animal whose bite commanica- 
ted the disease laps water freely ? 

Evidently we can no more trace the secret cause and modus operandi of 
these morbid influences, than we can tell why or how itis that colchicum 
acts only on the ligaments, digitalis on the heart, aloes on the mucous 
lining of the intestines, Swiss water oa the thyroid gland, and the paludal 
miasma on all the tissues of the body. Similar objections apply to all 
the speculative theories which have been set up to account for the gene- 
ration and propagation of pestilential epidemics in general and of cholera 
morbus in particalar. The animalcular theory, for example, attributes 
the phenomena of cholera to the ravages of microscopic insects, like these 





which produce blight and smut in the vegetable kingdom. The im- 








mense development of insect life which has often preceded pestilence (a, 
in West Barbary, for example, in 1799) gives a certain appearance of 
truth to this hypothesis, which would also help us to a plausible explana. 
tion of the erratic incursions of cholera, resembling, as they do, the occa. 
sional descent of blight on half a crop while the other half remains sound. 
The observation by Ehrenberg of microscopic animalcules, or monads, in 
the bread and flour during the prevalence of cholera in Germany, and 
the fall recorded by Dr. Barker of an ink-black foetid rain (doubtless 
animalcular) near Carlow, on the 14th April, this year,* a period said to 
have been coincident with a new outbreak of cholera, also lend a certain 
plausibility to this hypothesis, which prevails extensively in India. But 
this auimalcular hypothesis (like the cognate theory of a minute fungus, 
whose spores, floating in the air, are conceived to be the germs of epide- 
mic di ease) fails to include all the observed phenomena, For the sup. 
posed monads, animal or vegetable, can hardly be conceived (if analogy 
be fairly kept in view) as susceptible of development, or propagation du. 
ring the — extremes of heat and cold which have coincided with 
the prevalence of cholera. Nor is the hypothesis of these infinitesimal 
germs, floating in the air, capable of accounting for the spread of a dis. 
temper which often travels against the wind. 

The telluric theory supposes the poison of cholera to be an emanation 
from the earth, and its advocates rely mainly on the fact that the disease 
has never been known to prevail on board a ship at sea, unless in cases 
where some of the crew had already sickened within a short period af. 
ter quitting the land. These theorists also remark that, by conceiving 
the noxious exhalations to be given off at depths of the earth below the 
action of atmospheric influences, the difficulties resulting from the preva- 
lence of cholera in all kinds of weather disappear. But the nature and 
essence of this supposed poison, how generated, how spread, Xc., are 
questions left to vague surmise; and the prevalence of the pestilence in 
all diversities of soil as well as of climate is scarcely compatible with 
the hypothesis of its subterranean evolution. ; 

The electric theory, which has at present many zealous champions, is 
evidently inadmissible as an explanation of phenomena which have been 
developed under all possible fluctuations of the atmospheric electricity, 
as well as during its undisturbed equilibrium. The meteorological re- 
ports of the last few weeks are, indeed, sufficient of themeelves to refute 
such an hypothesis, We find the air returned, on successive days, as 
electro-positive, electro-negative, aud neatral ; with a tension sometimes 
weak, sometimes strong, sometimes variable, sometimes null 3 while the 
phenomena of cholera, during the same period, have exhibited no cor- 
responding fluctuations. ; 

The ozonic theory, which has been recently started, attributes cholera 
to an alleged deficiency. and influenza to an atlirmed excess of ozone in 
the atmosphere. Ozone is a volatile product, composed, like water, of 
hydrogen and oxygen, but having an extra dose of oxygen. Schdnbein 
ascertained that it is developed during the working of an electrical ma- 
chine ; and it is said to be produced naturally in the air by an unexplained 
action of the atmospheric electricity on moisture. This ozone has the 

roperty of oxydizing and so deodorizing all putrescent exhalations, and, 
Cocos its purifying effect on the air, it is supposed to promote the de- 
carbonization of the blood in the lungs, and to stimulate by a free supply 
of oxygen the performance of the vital functions. When ozone is defi- 
cient, it is said the blood remains unrelieved of its carbon—the organs ol 
secretion, deprived of their natural stimulus, cease to act—the air be- 
comes loaded with putrescent exhalations—ina word, all the conditions 
of cholera are fulfilled, and an epidemic outbreak ensues. A supera- 
bundance of ozone, on the other hand, is supposed to irritate the mucous 
lining of the respiratory organs, and so to produce epidemic catarrh. 
Birmingham, according to this theory, escapes cholera because its great 
fires generate ozone, and thus artificially make good the deficiency 1n the 
natural supply. Londen has suffered from cholera because (according to 
Quetelet) during three months past the electro-tension has been low and 
the supply of ozone consequently defective. This statement is made on 
M. Quetelet’s authority. Dr. Moffat, on the other hand, is said to have 
ascertained experimentally an excess of ozone, due to a corresponding 
elevation of electric tension, during epidemic influenza. . . 

This hypothesis is ingenious, and may usefully engage the attention of 
experimentalists. So far as we can yet judge, it seems to rest on assump- 
tion, and to afford explavations alike inconsistent with recorded facts. A 
glance at the meteorological returns will show that cholera bas coexisted 
with excess as well as deficiency of atmospheric electricity, and conse- 
quently also of atmospheric ozone. It hasravaged one town, and spared 
another in its immediate vicinity (Moscow, &c., for instance), though 
plunged in the same atmosphere, Birmingham, with its alleged excess 
of ozone, is not, as it should be, the permanent seat of influenza, and the 
towns situated amidst the great blast furnaces of Skropshire (Wednes- 
bury, Oldbury, &c.), so far from qeotioipeing in the immunity of Bir- 
mingham, have, on the contrary, been decimated by the epidemic. 

The theory of a specific volatile poison, re-produced, like the smallpox 
virus, in the body of each cholera patient, has been, and still remains, the 
subject of vehement controversy. It is deeply interesting, because it in- 
volyes the grave questions of contagion and quarantine, and because 
much weighty evidence and many eminent names are arrayed on both 
sides of this argument. ; 

The advocates of this theory mainly rely on the facts, that cholera is 
observed to travel along roads, rivers, and all the great channels of hu- 
man intercourse ; that it has often broken out in camps immediately after 
the arrival of infected battalions; in armies, after a battle with infected 
adversaries ; and in towns, after the arrival of infected individuals. They 
bring forward long series of affiliated cases, in which the seizure of each 
victim is traced backward to communication with a previous sufferer as 
its cause. They adduce a number of cases to show that the attendants 
on the sick suffer in a greater proportion than the rest of the populs- 
tion; and they produce examples of convents, foundling hospitals, and 
other institutions, which, though standing in the heart of cities ravaged 
by cholera, have yet, by a strict isolation, entirely escaped infection. To 
the objection, that thousands upon thousands of persons have held close 
intercourse with the sick without taking the distemper, they reply that 
in such cases the requisite predisposition was wanting. 

Then opponents, on the other hand, allege that towns lying in the track 
of the pestilence, and communicating freely with infected districts, fre- 
quently escape if airily situated and well drained; that whole countries( Hna- 
over for instance) have enjoyed almost entire immunity without employ- 
ing quarantine—while others, such as Austria and Prussia, suffered in 
spite of military cordons and the most rigorously enforced isolation. They 
bring forward numerous instances of infected troops joining healthy eu- 
campments without communicating the disease ! and equally numerous 
casesof pestilential vutbreaks in healthy regiments on their encampment 
in low marshy districts, and without any arrival amongst them of infected 
persons. The alleged mortality amongst the attendants on the sick they 
declare to be exceptional; and they bring forward an overwhelming 
mass of evidence from all quarters of the globe, to show that the physt- 
cians and nurses in cholera hospitals do not suffer in a larger than the 
average proportion. The immuni:y enjoyed by certain convents, found- 
ling hospitals, &c., they attribute, not to their isolation, but to the regular 
life and diet of the inmates, and to their superior sanitary condition. An ; 
they argue justly, that to ascribe to a lack of predisposition the escape h 
the hundreds of thousands who have communicated with the sick with- 
out taking the disease, is a mere petitio principit. : s , 

So poo this momentous question. Scientifically considered, he 
pears hardly susceptible of a rigorous solution. Every case ° — 4 
following on communication with an infected person may be me! ms od 
case, equally authentic, of seiznre following on arrival 1m — 4 ec “ 
place, or on respiration of contaminated air. On the paneer a : me id 
case of escape, notwithstanding exposure to effluvia wpe Ing a ith. 
sick, may be counterpoised by equivalent instances Oo! escape, no = e 
standing residence in a contaminated district of ag ee eg , 
nated atmosphere. The rejoinder, founded on a presume - - “ot 
disposition in the individual exposed, is equally available on both si ith 
the question; nor can it ever be certainly known with respect to either 
of the assigned causes of infection, whether it did or did not co-operate 
with some other; nor to which of several influences, all possible, per- 
haps all coexistent, the observed effect isdue. eae ; 
Practically, however, the question 18 conclusively settled in the — 
contagionist sense. The experience of our own hospitals and hospita 
ships (especially of the Dreadnought and the Dover) has proved that the 
physicians and nurses of cholera patients are not more liable to the dis- 
temper than persons notso engaged. And the experience of Naples, 
Vienna, Moscow, and other continental towns, has proved, beyend dis- 
pute, the utter ineflicacy of quarantine regulations to repel epidemic 10- 
vasion, ’ 
The theory next in order to be noticed is that which seeks to nen’ 
cholera with the putrescent emanations of sewers, graveyards, &c., no 
merely as predisposing influences, but as actually containing the x aor 
volatile cause of the disease. For such an hypothesis we can find no so! 
foundation. It cannot even be shown that the typhus infection itself de- 
pends so directly, as these theorists affirm, on putrescent animal effluvia ; 


* Vide The Times, May 5, 1849. 
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is unknown between the tropics, though putrescent ex- 
och ons ated in those latitades. Moreover, anatomical students 
“ ass month after month in the dissection of decaying bodies, though 
- shone sometimes, are not observed to be fevered by the stench. And 
uM. Theuret records that, when the putrescent accumulations of many 
ears were removed, in 1786, from the churchyard of St. Innocens at Paris, 
1 febrile disorder was produced among the workmen engaged in that 
joatheome operation. They suffered nausea, loss of appetite, pega d 
tremor—sometimes even asphyxia; bat not one of them was — 
either with typbusor cholera. Putrefying animal emanations must t a 
fore be held to predispose the body for typhus or cholera, only - they 
redispose it for smalipox, for dysentery, for influenza, or for the plague. 
Of this we have conclusive evidence in the fact that ana i a 
exposed to putrescent effluvia in the crowded quarters r i ~ = a 
vomit prevailed iu 1828, cholera morbus to 1832, and typhus = 
several previous and subsequent years ; while, again, the close distric ~ 
the towns in Malta on ee -4 = by the plague; in 1833, by 
j ; and io 1837, by Asiatic cholera. : 
ee the principal theories by which it has been sought to explain 
the genesis ot Asiatic cholera. Each keeps in view one aspect of = 
question, but errs in neglecting the others. Each affords a hypothetica 
explanation for a certain number of the facts, but fails in its” ——— 
to the remainder. Nor would either of them, even if established, a a 
the least c!ue to that inscrutable mystery—W hat is the agency or iu ee 
ence by which, in cholera, the vital force is subdued ?—what is it, an 
t operate ? . 
— theagh the cause of cholera eludes our fimited meaus of investiga- 
tion, sensuous and intellectual, its conditions of existence are ascertatna- 
ble; aud its *xed relations to age aud sex, to class and diet, to certain 
bodily orgaus, and to certain remedial ageuts, have been, und at this mo- 
ment continue tu be, the subject of patient and exact observation. The 
jatest researches exhibit the disorder as more fatal in infaucy and old age 
than in the prime of life ; as attacking both sexes in nearly equal propor- 
tion ; as chiefly ravaging the poor and ill-fed classes; as rarely scizing 
the weal:hy aud robust, except when errors of diet or irritation of the 
intestinal membrane have placed them on a par for the time (so far as this 
disease is concerned) with organisms of interior resisting power. The 
oison, moreover, hus a perivd of lateucy which rarely exceeds three 
; sonny and never a week; 80 that after this interval a person who has been 
exposed to coutamiuation may cousider his risk atanend. It can, how- 
ever, cu-sxist with other diseases in the body; so that personal labouring 
under cousumption, syphilis, typhus, smallpox, &c., do not, asit has been 
erroneously asserted, evjoy immunity from cholera. This disorder rarely 
attacks the same indiviaual twice, though cases of re-seizure are record- 
ed, and relapses duriug couvalescence are even frequent. _ The mortality 
amongst the smitten varies with the period of the epidemic. At its first 
outbreak in Moscow nioe-tenths of the cases proved fatal ; as the season 
advanced this trightful mortality gradually diminished, till towards its 
close the original proportion ol deaths to recoveries was reversed. The 
organic seat uf th» disease appears to be the lining membrane of the in- 
testines, which after death has been usually found more or less disorgan- 
ized. But this local disorder is accompanied by a violent exhaustive im- 
pression on the nervous system, analogous to that produced by a large 
dose of arsenic or other deadly poison. For the cholera virus, once fairly 
absorbed in the system, 0 antidote is known; nor can the vital power 
be assisted in its desperate struggle with the poison by any treatment yet 
discovered. The most powertlul narcotics, astringents, and stimulants; 
bleeding and injection of blood ; heat aud cold, even in the extreme forms 
of tire aud ice; galvanism, acupuuctuation, and the respiration of various 
gases; ail the neutral salts, ali the acids and alkalies, ail the mineral and 
vegetable poisous—tave been tried without success. Uuder 20 plaus of 
treatment pursued in 20 hospitals at Moscow the average mortality was 
found to be the same; nor did those who obtained no medical aid at all 
div in a larger proportion than the rest. ; 

The proved inetficacy, as well of palliative as of curative methods, 
drives us to preventive measures as our only resource. And here, it is 
satistactory to observe, all scientitic perplexity vanishes. Intricate and 
inscrutable as ace all the philosophical questions connected with pestilen- 
tial epdemics, the practical problem which they present is accurately 
and completely sulved. {thas been proved, beyond a doubt, that every 
forin of pestilence is * preventible ;” that typhus, like plague, may be 
driven from our shores; and that, as the wolf trom our forests, so the chol- 
era may be extirpated trom our towns. 

Tho fact is that pesiLity—whether resulting directly from privation, 
or caused by the reaction cousequent on excess; whether depending on in- 
sufficiency vor on adaltera ion of food, water, or air; whether iaflicted 
on the pour by exhausting til, or on the rich by enervating indulgence ; 
whether tae consequence of physical suffering, or of mental anxiety and 
distress,—debility 13, in such a climate as ours, the main condition of 
epidemic pestileuce. A population well nourished and clothed, cleanly 
and airily lodged, fairly worked and paid, would, we may be sure, have 
entire immunity from cholera. On the other hand, it is uot to one only but 
to a series of terrible und loathsome maladies, that we are exposed by the 
habitual iafriugement of physiological law, and especially by the respira- 
tion of vitiated air. Gorged with corpses, and sodden with ordure, the 
soil of London, like a field manured, furnishes to the great Mower not 
one harvest ouly buta perpetual rotation of crops. Year after year 15,227 
victims beyond the proper average” fall in London by endemic diseases ; 
independently of tnuse who perisa by the periodical outbreaks of epide- 
mic pestile.ce. Those who escape cholera now must stand their chance 
of typhus next year ; of scarlatina, perhaps, of tebrile influenza the 

year alter; aud 80 ou through the long catalogue of diseases. 

So cousidered, the sauitary and social questions appear but as correla. 
tive problems; or rather as two aspects of the same problem viewed 
successively in its physiological and political bearings. Ou the early 
subjugation of “ plague, pestilence, and tamine”—richtly linked together 
in ovr litany—not vuly our individual, but also our social health, evident- 
ly depends iu this momentous enterprise, this campaign against the 
invisible destroyers of mankind, the energy of the English people is now 
tairly engaged. Lt is scarcely possible to over-estimate the importance of 
the effects which this movement, under the admirable guidance of Dr. 
Farr, and his able coadjutors, must have upon the future health and hap- 
Piness of maukind. Five ceuturies ago (in 1346), when a pestilence, so 
frightfully virulent that it is called to this day the “black plague,” destroy- 
ed (accurdiag to Villaut’s computation) three fifths of the inhabitants of 

urope, a few miserable Jews were accused of poisoning the rivers, and 
their barbarous massacre was the only preventive measure inspired by 
this terrible mortality. To this day the Moslems believe the plague-smit- 
ten to be touched with an invisible lance by the Augel of Death ; for 
whose propitiation they dress ashe camel in bells and feathers, and, after 
leading it iu procession, give its tlesh to the vultures and dogs. With less 
excuse, We ourseives have, on like occasion, been almost equally remiss. 
We have assembled iu our churches, over vaulls filled with the festering 
dead, to offer up prayers which, under such circumstances, almost amou- 
ted to blasphemy. Aud though we have not, like the Moslems, sacriti- 
ced victims to the Augel of Death, our shambles, reeking with unabated 

ore, have borne witness toan ignorant apathy, degrading as Oriental 
atalism, senseless as barbarian rites. 

Of these errors the preseat mortality is the terrible, but we trust the 
final, expia ion. 1t rests with ourselves whether or not the next deceu- 
nial period shall wituess another plague calamitous as that which now 
** fille our streets with confusion and woe—the wailing of relatives, the 
hurried passing and repassing of the messengers of death, and the lamet- 
table cry for surgeous wanted in many places at once.t” Lt rests with our- 
selves whether, year after year, the dead shall be buried in the midst of 
the living. Lt rests with ourselves whether, year after year, the 17,550,000 
cubic feet of black putrescene amidst which we live sbali remain soaking 
into the soil of Loudon. It rests with ourselves whether, year after year, 
tne kennels of Whitechapel shall run, as of old, with tue shambles steaming 
crimson. Ln a word, it rests with ourselves whether the ordures that now 
pollute our rivers shall henceforth fertilize our fields, and, ceasing at 
length to breed disease and death, shall spring up strangely transmuted, 10 
rich crops of the life-sustaining grain. The 1,8ues ot these great events 
are now (under Provideace) in our own hands. Between poison and 
food—between disease and health—between death aud meted are 
now called upon to choose. Shall we advocate the vested interests in filth 
and cholera, or give our strenuous support to the sauitary movement ? 





CIVIL REVOLUTION IN THE CANADAS. 
A REMEpy., 
( From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine for October.) 


To be British, or not to be, is now literal! the question in all the 
North American colonies. Like England, naa Mee Sateied en the 
potatv blight produged, together, a panic which seemed to obliterate {or 
the time, all past arguments, and all future con equences—changing 
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minds before deemed unchangeable, aud raising to fame and greatness 
men and reasoning that the world was never previously able to see the 
force or the depth of—like England then, are the colonies now. They 
are in all the depths and mazes of a panic. Oae of the storms which 
occasionally break over the heads of all people is now raging over theirs. 
Nor is it surprising—with England’s history for ten years before us—if 
there should be those among them who shrink from its drenchings or its 
shocks, or are incapable, in the midst of its wild commotions, of seeing 
suashine in the distance. For our part, we are fond of that sturdy great- 
ness which can pat its shoulder to the blast, and say, “ Blow on, great 
guns; we can stand your thunder.” 

Not that the panic in the colonies arises from the people’s looking for- 
ward to having nothing to eat. They have plenty, thank God, and to 
spare. But they have nothing in their pockets: and, what is worse, they 
are afraid, if they go on mach longer as they are now doing, they will 
soon be without pockets too. Factory cotton may be but fourpence a- 
yard ; but if they haven't the fourpence to pay for it, it might as well be 
as dear as diamonds, as far as they are concerned. 

The policy of Eugland, from the day that Lord Chatham said “ that 
he would not allow the colonies to make a hob-nail for themselves,”’ has 
been to convert them into marts for ner manufactures—to make them 
useful and profitable to her, by causing them to consume those things 
which give her poor employment, her merchants and manulacturers 
profit, and her commercial navy all the incidental carrying trade. Asa 
return for this, the colonies were directly aud indirectly assured by 
England, that their produce should be protected in her markets—that, for 
all the profits Eagland might make by manufacturing for the colonies, 
they should have a full return in the profits they should have by their 
produce being protected. 

Meantime, the United States pursued an entirely different system. 
They, notwithstanding the interests of the great body of the southern 
states—whose interest, their principal product being cotton, was to buy 
what they wanted of manufactured goods in the lowest market, and to 
sell their cotton in the highest—rigidly adhered to the system of forming 
manufacturing interests of their own, and of fostering and encouraging 
them by every means in their power. While the colonies, theretore, 
bought, with the produce of their country, broad cloths, cottons, silks, 
blankets, scythes, hardware, and crockery, which were manafactured in 
England, they saw all the profits of their manufacture, their sale, and 
their carriage, go to another country, to be spent among another people. 
The Americans, on the other hand, who bought, with the produce of 
their lands, the manufactures of their own country, saw the profits upon 
these manufactures applied to building up factories, villages, and towns, 
which brought together a useful population; built churches, made roads, 
established places of learning and improvement ; made better markets 
for some things which might have been sold otherwise, and made sale 
fer many that could not otherwise have been sold at all, besides greatly 
enhancing the values of all adjacent property, and increasing the general 
wealth of the whole couatry. The advantages of the one system over 
the other, however, did not stop here. The necessities and the advantages 
of manufactures, which first dictated thé muking aud improving of a com- 
mon road, next conceived the benefit of a railroad and a canal. and the 
protits of manufacturing were straightway applied to their construction, 
aud they were done. The farmer, therefore, imperceptibly to himself, 
was placed within a few hours of the beat markets over the continent— 
found his produce carried to them for a trifle, in comparison to what it 
used to cost him—and found withal, the process wuich made it so, bring- 
ing thousands upon thousands of people into the country, to develop its 
riches, to increase the price of its lands, and to contribute to its civilisa- 
tion aud conveniences, from the establishment of a college down to the 
building of a blacksmith’s shop. The colonial farmer, too, who bought 
the goods of an Euglish or a Scotch manufacturer, contributed to send 
these manufacturers’ children to school, to give them a profession, or to 
leave them a fortune. The American farmer who bought his neighbours’ 
manufactures, contributed to establish a scaool in his own neighbourhood, 
where his children could be educated; and to bring people toge.her 
to support them, if they chose to study a profession or enter into busi- 
ness. 

To trace, within the limits of a whole magazine even, much less ia the 
fragment of an article, the wealth and prosperity that have accraed to the 
States over the Colunies, by this system, would be impossible. We must 
coutent ourselves, for the present, with glancing at the accumulation of 
capital, and the extraordinary improvements in one State as an example 
of what must have, and in truth, what has, accrued to the rest, in a 
greater or less degree, in proportion as they have been engaged in 
manufacturing. 

The state of Massachusetts, in point of soil, climate, and resources, has 
fewer, or, atall events, as few advantages as any other state in the Amer- 


their hous has been equally rewarded by agriculture as by maaufac- 
tures 

From one end of the provinces to the other, in every colony Britain 
has in America, there are no evidences of prosperity approaching, much 
less equalling that of Massachusetts; there is nothing, in truth, where- 
with to institute a comparison between them. Beyond the towns which 
are supported by the trade incident to selling Eugland’s goods, there are 
none to be found ia British America. Beyoud the little villages through- 
eut the provinces, that owe their existence to the necessity for agencies 
to collect the profits of the whole products of the country, and to send 
them to other lands to be spent, tuere is no appearance of labour employ- 
ed in business, of capital reproducing capital. Probably one of the best 
cultivated and most productive districts in Upper Canada, is the Gore. 
[t is situated at the headof Lake Ontario; has the beautiful little city of 
Hamilton for its capital ; is composed of very fair land, and is settled by 
a population distinguished for their industry, aud for the great comfort 
and independence it has brought them. Upon entering this district by the 
high road from Toronto, orin passing in'a steamer upon the north shore 
of Lake Ontario, the traveller is struck with the appearance of a little vil- 
lage called Oakville. Itis situated on the bank of the lake, has its neat 
white churches, and its little picturesque cottages, looking out upon the 
broad lake. A stranger at a distance, trom its situation aud app arance, 
would imagine it one of those villages that spring up so magically in 
America,—full of activity, energy, and prosperity. He visits it, and to 
his surprise he finds, that though it bears all the evidences of having been 
built in a hurry, it bears also all the tokens of rapid decay—its shops 
being for the most part unoccupied, its houses untenanted, and its streets 
without people. And what may be the reason, ina district so prosperous 
as the Gore, and surrounded by a country teeming with graiu, and with 
still many unused resources, that this village has so palpably disappointed 
the expectations of its founder? It is this,—Oakville was projected 
built with a view to the largest prosperity of the country ; and with facili- 
ties and necessities for a trade equal to the cultivation of every lot of land 
in the adjacent country that could support a family, andto the manufactur- 
ing iuto staves,and boards, and square timber, of every tree in the sur- 
rounding woods. But the policy of England has rendered it unprofitable 
to get out the timber ; and free trade has taken away the inducement to 
enter into Canadian farming. The consequence is that the shops, which 
were builtto do an anticipated trade in Oakville, are now unrequired ; 
and the people, who bailt houses for the accommodation of those who 
were to be engaged in the expected business, have their houses upon their 
bands. Nor can any one wellacquainted with Upper Canada fail to re- 
cognise in Oakville a faithful pictureof many, if not most, of the towns 
and villages in the province. 

But let us now reverse the picture, and suppose that Oakville, instead 
of looking forward torising, and being supported by the trade incident 
to selling Eugland’s goods, and the draining of the country’s resources to 
pay for them, had luoked forward to prosperity by manufacturing and 
selling goodsof its own. Let us suppose that its tounder—who, fifteen 
years ago spent some £20,000 in adapting its harbour for ships, that never 
bad occasion to come ; and in building storehouses, for which there has 
never been use—had spent the same money in establishing one of those 
factories which first formed the nucleus of Lowell or Salem in Massacbu- 
setts, Is it not reasonable to infer, that in the same couutry, and among 
a people having the same necessities, the same results would have accra- 
ed in the Canadas which have accrued in the States? That the profits 
of fifteen years’ manufacturing would have surrounded Oakville with 
maasions, proving the success of enterprise ; and filled its streets with 
houses, showing that lebour had prospered, and the country had its bene- 
fits? Would not its capitalists, instead of empty houses and ruined hopes, 
have now the proceeds of well-invested capital, or see them reproducing 
wealth in railroads, or public improvements ? 

But let us suppose further, that the whole province of Upper Canada 
had invested in manufactures, from time to time, for filty years, the whole 
profits that England and other countries have made by the sale of all the 
goods to it that it has consumed, and that this capital nad been augment- 
log and reproducing itself during this period—what would be the proba- 
bie result? Itis impossible to calculate it. It can only be measured by 
the towas that have sprung up, by the railroads aad canals that have been 
made, and by the vast capital that has been accumalated in the same 
period by Massacbusetts, and the other manufacturing states ot America. 

It is not, therefore, to institutions or to laws, to peculiarities of race or 
of situation, that we ascribe the present undeniable prosperity of the 
States, or, at all events, of those states which have manufactured, over the 
Canadas. Itis to the system the one adopted of manufacturing what 
they required, and thussecuring to theircountry the benefit of the popu- 
lation it required to do so, the profits of the labour employed in it, and the 
incidental improvements it occasioned. Itis the system the other fol- 





ican union. With a few verdant vallies, and some bighly productive land, 
it kas much thatis rocky and barren, and more that is marshy and useless, 
Yet this state, far below Upper Canada in natural advantages, has, inter- 
sectiag it in different ways, five canals, their aggregate length being 
ninety-nine miles. It has, too, no fewer than eleven railroads winding 
through it and round it, constructed at an immense cost, and affording a 
profitable return to their proprietors Now what is the cause of this ex 

traordinary growth of capital, ina place where there was literally so 
little for it te grow apon!—and how came such immense facilities for 
public business to be employed, where nature has done so little to create 
business? The answer is obvious. Massachusetts has not prospered by 
its land or natural resources—it has prospered by its manufactures; and 
its improvements, great and extraordiaary though they be, are but the 
natural offspriug of those mauutactures. Its principal manafacturing 
tuwn, Lowell, the largest such town in the United States, has grown from 
a few hundred inhabitants, that the land might have feebly supported, to 
some forty .hoasand, that manufactures have profitably employed. The 
necessities of these manufactures called for a canal and a railroad. The 
profits of the capital invested in them, and the labour they employed, 
soon constructed them, Salem, wholly by the protits of making cotton 
fabrics, has become a town of filteen thousand inhabitants. Salem’s 
manufacturing interests required a railroad to Boston, and Salem's manu. 
facturers’ and avtisans’ profits were able to construct it. Manchester 
and Lawrence owe their existence aud prosperity, and the adjacent coun- 
try owes the advautages they are to it, wholly to manufactories. They 
wanted, too, a railroad to connect them, aud they were able to make, 
and have made one. Springtield, also in this State, and Worcester, Fall- 
river, Lynn, and Newburyport, aud several other places of minor conse- 
quence, owe equally their existence and prosperity to the same cause. 
Nor is it to be wondered at that, in so short a period, such vast improve. 
ments should be made, when we consider the immense profits that have 
accrued upon the capital employed in these manufactories, and upon the 
labour engagedin them. Tuoere isa cotton factory in Salem which itself 
employs a capital of £200,000, giving work to five hundred and seveuty- 
five operatives—three-fourths of whom are girls—whose average wages 
are three pounds twelve shillings sterling a-month. Yet, a great portion 
of these being very young, it necessarily follows that the wages uf the 
grown up are reduced to make up the average of those of the weaker, 
and that io reality un industrious woman ~‘can geuerally earn a dollar a- 
day; and there are those who have been known, trom one year’s end to 
another, even to exceed this.” Speaking of the character of this labour. 
and of its effect upon the States, Mr. Webster, the highest authority upon 
this sabject in America, thus truthfully and eloquently remerks— 


‘* [have spoken of labour as one of the great elements of our society, the great 
substantial interest on which we all stand. Not feudal service, not predial toil, 
not the irksome drudgery by one race of mankind, subjected, on account of co. 
lour, to the control of another race of mankind ; but labour, intelligent, manly, in- 
dependent, thinking and acting for itself, earning its own wages, accumulating those 
wages into capital, becoming a part of society and of our social system, educating 
childhood, maintaining worship, claiming the right of the elective franchise, and 
helping to uphold the great fabric of the State. THar 1s AMeRicaN Lapour, 
mat confess that ali my sympathies are with it, and my voice, until I am dumb, 
will be for it.” 


Of the profits arising from the capital invested in these manufactures, 
they have varied in ditfereut years, but have, on the average, vastly ex- 
ceeded those upon ali similar investments in England. The Newburyport 
Herald, ucouple of years since, gave a statement of the profits arising 
trom the Essex Steam Mill Company in that town, by which it appeared 
that forty twoand a half per cent. upon the capital inves'ed was paid to the 
stock-holders, as the amount of profits for 1845. The Dedham Company, 
in the same state, also divided ten per cent. for six months of the same 
year; the Norfolk Company, twelve percent. for the same period ; and 
the Northern Company ten. All these companies were engaged in the 
manufacture of Cotton goods—the most profitable, however, of all manu- 
factures in the States. 

But against this immense accumulation of capital in the States, against 
the vast incidental improvements aud wealth to the country that have 
arisen from manufactures, what have the British colonies to show ? 
What have the Canadas to arrest the eye of the traveller, and to prove 
to him that, though they have pursued the system which Lord Chatham 
chalked out for them, of uot mauufacturing a hob-nail for themselves— 
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and which the policy of Bagland has ever since prevented their doing— 
they have still wherewithal to attest that they have prospered; and that 


lowed, or which was chalked out for them, of spending all they could 
make in the purchase of goods manufactured in England, the profits of 
which all went there to be spent. The States, by the one system, have 
made the most of their country’s resources and its labour; the Canadas, 
by the other, have made the least. The States have cities, and railroads, 

and canals, and elegant mansions, to show for their labour of fifty years ; 

the Canadas have builtelegant mansions, too, by their labour, and have 
bought fine couatry seats, and have contributed to make railroads, but 
they are uafortuuately all in England and Scotland. What holds good of 
afamily, sometimes holds good of a people. There is as much often ac- 
cumulated by saving as by making. Probably the making little, and say- 
ing it, will eud better than making much and saving little. The States 
might have made but little on their produce at first—probably less, for 
many years, than the Canadas; but theirsystem inevitably tended to 
saving fur the country all they did make ; whereas the Canadian system, 
whatever the provinces made, muchor little, as inevitably tended to the 
country’s losing it; and the consequeuces are, the vast difference in the 
growth of capital in the one couutry over the other. 

The arguments, however, in favour of England’s manufacturing for the 
colonies, were not without their speciousness, and, as applied to other 
countries, were not without their truth. These were, that England could 
manufacture cheaper for the colonies than they could manufacture for 
themselves; and, moreover, that the labour the colonies might apply to 
manufacturing, could be more profitably empioyed in raising produce. 
But these arguments, as far as the Canadas and all America are concerned, 
are fallacious. In acountry where the largest possible reward for la- 
bour bears frequently no sort of proportion to the advantage gained by 
individuals and the whole commonwealth, by the mere fact of that la- 
bour’s being employed in it, the question changes from what the people 
save upon a yard of calico, to what the country loses by towns not being 
built, by railroads not being made, and by improvements not taking place 
that always follow manufactures. It may be true, that where the great- 
est possible reward for labour is the only object sought for or attainable, 
that a people should find out, and engage in what pays them best; but 
where the cougregation of a hundred people in one place raises the value 
of property there ten thousand fold—and such has often been the case in 
the States—and every farmer adjacent not only gains a market by them, 
but has his roads improved, his lands increased 1a value, double, and tri- 
ple, and ten times; and has a thousand conveniences and benefits sup- 
plied him by them, that he never otherwise could have had—thsu the 
question arises with him, Which benefited him the most ?—the hundred 
people’s manufacturing, and spreading the profits of their labour around 
thei, or the buying a few yards of cloth afew shillings cheaper, and 
keeping the hundred peuple away? For every penny that the whole 
people of the United States have lost, by buying their own goods, they 
have made pounds by making them. And the profits of a mechanic’s 
own laboar sink into atter insignificance in comparison to the wealth he 
often acquires by a single lot of land, upon which he settles down with 
others, and which makes him rich by also enriching all around him. To 
measure, indeed, the advantages that manufactures have given to America, 
by the mere profits of the actual labour employed in them, would be but 
like valuing an oak at the price of one of its acorns. Men may compute 
the probable profits of labour employed ia manufacturing, by computing 
the cost of raw material with the expense of manufacturing it, and what 
it sold for. But the enormous wealth that has accrued to America,—by 
the increase of population incident to manufacturing, by the development 
of its resources, aud the gigantic improvements that have followed it— 
would be utterly out of the reach of all human industry to compute. 

But in striking out the system England did for her colonies, she should 
at least have considered whether the benefits she intended to confer would 
be really used as benofits; whether the system of protection to colonial 
produce was not, in fact, something like that of indulgent parents, giving 
to their sons pocket-money in addition to suflicient salaries—which same 
pocket-money does not generally add to the morals or property of the re- 
cipients. And, io truth, this was in effect the character of England's co- 
lonial protective system. But it went a little farther than the wisdom 
displayed by anxious parents; for, with the gifts, it took good care to fur- 
uish temptations to spend them—a piece of amiable generosity that we 
would acquit even all indulgent mothers of. However, this was—what- 
ever Eugiand meant, or expected to the contrary—practically the effect 
of the system. When money was sent out to buy produce or timber, it 





was always sure to be accompanied by a proportionate stock of broad- 
cloths and siiks, challis and shawls. Those who could have done very 
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well with Canadian grey, were induced to bay broad cloths, and often 
found but these in the market, for Bogland bought the country’s crop, 
and England 6 merchants kaew full well what the farmers could afford to 
ay for. Women wore silk dresses aad satia bonnets, who might have 
ooked charming enoagh, before their frieuds at meeting, in Hoyle’s 
prints, or beture all reasonable beaus at home, in good, honest, home- 
made flannel. Brandy aod water, too, was too uften substituted for 
wholesome cider, and fashionable tailors for indastrious women. The 
sliding-scale of expeaditare always went up and down to suit the times. 
A good year was marked by an increase of fiuery aud extravagance; a@ 
bad one by debts and law-suits, depressions and complaints—the country 
gaining nothing, from year to year, for its labour or its resources. Aud 
what is now the consequence? The system which occasioned the evil is 
now done away, but the evil and its results remain. The farmer, un- 
knowing the cause at first of the declension in his income, went into debt. 
thinking, as had often been the case before, that a good year would fol- 
low a bad one; and that he would be able to retrieve by it. Bat the 
next year came, and it was worse thau the former. He could not pay his 
debts, and he was obliged to mortgage his property, or sel! his stock, to 
so. He could no loager get credit from the snopkeeper, and he was 
poable to purchase with cash the quantity or the quality of goods he 
bought before. Theshopkeeper, in his turn depending upon the custom of 
the farmer for the sale of his goods, and depeading upon receiving his ac- 
counts from him to meet his own, found both fail him together; was obli- 
ged to curtail his business toa miserable remnant; or to shut up his shop, 
or to wait for the sheriff to do it tor him. Hence the altered appearance 
of every part of Canada, both town and country. Heave the whole 
streets in Montreal with hardly a single shop open. Hence those 
sorry emblems of poverty and retrogressioa—empty houses with broken 
windows, and streets without people, which may be seen iu almost every 
village in the provinces. 

Now, for the system which has produced this state of things who is to 
blame? Clearly and unmistakeably, Eugland. If the colonies, as is now 
palpable to all America, have worked but with one arm towards prosperi- 
ty, while the States have worked with two, it was Eugland’s manufac- 
turing interests that tied the colonies’ arm. The colonies were, in this 
respect, wholly in the hands of England. She not only established a sys- 
tem for them, by which the proceeds of every acre of laud they cleared, 
and every tree they hewed, went to give work to her poor, and wealth to 
her rich, bat she reserved the right of thinking for them as well. With- 
out her, they must have naturally adopted the course taken by the rest 
of America. She legislated tor them; they believed her wise, aud fol- 
lowed her dictates without thought or apprehensiva. They are injured ; 
and she is to blame. 

But when Lord Chatham laid the foundation of the system by which 
the colonies have deen, iu effect, preveated from manufacturing for them- 
selves, he established mutuality of interests between them and the mv- 
ther country. If he would have England's poor employed, and England's 
capitalists enriched by making goods fur the colonies, he would have the 
colonies profit equally by protection in the Eaglish markets. The part- 
nership, for such it was, gave to each country i's own particular share of 
benefits; and the system was such, too, that the more the profits of the 
one rose, though by its own individual etfurts, the more it was able to 
benefit the other. For the more people engaged in Canadian farming, 
the more land that became cleared, and the more timber that was got out, 
the more English manufactures were consumed. But we have shown, by 
comparison with the States, the disastrous effect of this system upon the 
prosperity of the colonies. We have shown, too, from its own character, 
that it never was, and never could have been, of any substantial benefit 
to them; that it made them extravagant, without leaving them capital ; 
and that it made them to ail intents and purposes poorer, whilst it was 
expected to make them richer. 

And who was this system expressly and avowedly intended to benefit 7 
Who were, in all seasons, and at all times, whether good or bad for the 
colonies, the only benefiters by it? It was the manufacturers of Eag- 
land. For if the colonies could buy but prints and cottons, they bougnt 
of these all they could pay for, and these manufacturers had all the pro- 
fit. Ifthey could buy broad cloths and silks, they purchased as much as 
their crops were worth, aud often were induced to draw upon the future, 
English manutacturers and merchants getting all the benefit. But after 
these manufacturers had thus bled the colonies of all their vitality, in the 
shape of capital, for upwards of half a century—after the colunies’ right 
arm had been tied up 8o long, for their express benefit, that it became 
impotent from waat of exercise, these same manufacturers turned round 
and told their colonial partuers— We have now made all we caa out of 
you; or, if we have not, we think we can make a little more by free 
trade than we can by keeping our honest engagements with you. We 
are sorry you have acquired a lame arm in our service. L[tisapity. It 
can’t be helped now. Good-bye.” Yes, it was these manufacturers, 
who 80 long bled the colonies, that turned round to strike them in the 
end the blow that should finish them. It was their selfish agitation for 
years; it was their constant sounding into the ears of Eagland one un- 
varying theme; it was their disregard of all interests, of all daties, and 
of all obligations to all men, in one deadly, unwavering struggle fur the 
attainment of one object, and for one class, that cost the colonies their 
solemnly pledged protection—that cost them, we may add, their respect 
tor the bonour and justice of England. 

But we have now, after a digression which has been somewhat of the 
longest, come to the point of our argument, aud that is this:—Upon a 
question so vitally affecting the interests of the colonies; upon a question 
that might cost them the institutions of England ; upon a question where 
all truth and justice demanded that they should have been in a situation 
to protect theinselves against manufacturing selfishness, does it not occur 
to the reader, that the culonies should have had a representation where it 
was decided? The measures that exasperated the old colonies to rebel- 
tlion, shrink into utter insignificance, as far as injury or effect are concern- 
ed, in comparison to this one. Here are three millions of people, the 
main profits of whose labour for upwards of fifty years have goue to en- 
rich a certain class of peuple in Eugland. Aud here they are now, sacri- 
ficed to the selfishness of that very class, without having the opportunity 
of saying a word for themselves. If the legislation ot Bagland, for ten 

ears past, has been pregnant with vaster consequences to her than the 
egisiation of a century, it has hardly atiected her so deeply as it has af- 
fected her North American colonies. If her landowners see ruia in it— 
if her agricultural labourers see in it the means of depriving them of 
bread—still her other classes see, or think they see, advantages in it to 
counteract the evils, and prosperity to balance the injury. Batin Bag- 
land all have been heard—al! have contended, where giant intellect 
sways as well as mighty interests; where miad has its influence as well 
as matter, But ia tae colonies, where every interest and every class 
saw, in imperial legislation, injustice and rain, neither their intellect nor 
their interest availed them anything. They were literally placed in the 
legislative boat of Bagland; they found that they mast either sink or 
float in it ; that legislation happened to sink them; and though they saw 
themselves going dewn, and might, with their friends, have pulled them- 
selves ashore, they were not allowed an oar to do so—they were not in a 
situation to make an effort to save themselves. 

In the face of these deeply important considerations, can it be fairly 
said that the colonies have no interest in imperial legislation, aud that 
there are no interests for imperial legislation to guard in the colonies ? 
Palpably to all the world, the States have been making gigantic strides 
in prosperity, while the colonies bave been standing still. Yet in the 
British House of Commons, whenever the question of the colonies has 
been mooted, has it not been with the view to consider how the colonies 
could be made to consume more Eoglish manutactares, rather than how 
they should prosper by manufactures of their own? Who has urged the 
question there, that instead of England’s perpetually sending out goods, 
and draining the colonies of all the fruits of their labour, Bogland should 
send out people to make goods, who in making them would make the 
country? Yetthis is the root of the depressioa and the poverty of the 
Canadas. And who with this vast country’s resources before him—with 
its ways and means of making millioas independeat, and with the vast fa- 
cilities for the investment of capital it afforded and affurds—can say that 
no interests could spring up in it of consequence to the legislation of 
England? 

It is true that the colonies have had their own parliaments; and it has 
been imagined that taese parliaments encompassed the whole of their 
interests, But whea did the colonial legisiatures decide that the colonies 
should not make a hob-nail for themselves? Yet the want of making the 
hob nails has been the rain of their prosperity. It is estimated that the 
colonies lose upwards of two hundred thousand pounds a-year by the loss 
of protection ; it is but too well known how deeply this loss has affected 
them. Yet whose legislation aud policy educated them literally to feel 
this loss? whose interests were coasulted ou giviag the protection and 
taking it away again, that has beon the cause of ail the evil? It was 
England's. The colonies have been allowed by their legislatures to 
shake the leaves of their interests; imperial legislation has always as- 
sailed the trunk. But this 1s not all; colonia! interests have been un- 
heard and unheeded, sacrificed to other interests in Eagland. The desti- 
ny of the colouies, without question and without redress, has been placed in 


the hands of men who have made a convenience of their interests, and 
an argument of their misfortunes,broaght aboat by these men themselves. 
Nor could, nor ever can, whatever may be imagined to the contrary, the 
connexion of the colonies be preserved with Bagland, without her po'icy 
and her legislation vitally affecting them. For they must either be Eng- 
lish or Acaerican; they must be, as they ever have been, if the connex- 
ion is maintained, made subservient to the interests of England, or their 
interests must be identified with hers; and if their interests are identical, 
their legislation should be ideatical also. It is impossible that the fag 
of Eagland can long wave over what is all American. If the colonies are 
to be wholly independent ia their interests of England, it is in the very 
nature of things, that their measures and their poner may become, not 
only what Bagland might not like, bat what might be an actual injury 
to her; aud what might owe its very success, like much of the policy of 
America, to its being detrimental to her interests. And it is as unaatural 


time, extend her protection vver a people whose interests and whose po 
licy might be palling agaiust her own, whose success might be marked 
by her injury, and whose prosperity might increase at the expense of her 
adversity. ’ ; 

But, apart from the abstract right of the colonies being represented 
where they are, aud, we insist, coutiaue to be, so deeply coacerned ; itis 
time the present humiliating system of understanding their views or feel- 
ings in the English parliament should come to an end. Upon a vitally 
important question to them—upon one of those things that only come up 
once in a century, or in a people’s whole history—take the following. 
as an example of the way ia which their opinions and their interests were 
regarded :— 


‘ Dishonesty oF Pustic MeN. (From the London Post).—Mr. Labouchere 
wished to show that Canada chafed under the restrictions of the Navigation Laws, 
and that they would be satisfied with ‘ the new commercial principle,’ provided the 
Navigation Laws were repealed. For this purpose the minister took a course 
which he would no more have thought of taking in the affairs of private life, than 
he would have thought of taking purses on the highway. The minister quoted the 
statement of three respectable gentlemen at Montreal, which coincided with his 
views; and he did not let fall one word from which the house could have inferred 
that the opinions thus alluded to, were not the general mercantile opinions of Mon- 
treal. Now, the minister could scarcely be ignorant that this question about free 
trade, and the alteration of the Navigation Laws, has been the subject of very 
earnest discussion in Montreal ; and he cannot but have known that Mr. Young 
and Mr. Holmes, however respectable in their position, and influential in their busi- 
ness, are the leaders of a small minority of the body to which they belong. Mr. 
Labouchere read a statement to the House of Commons, which he had the confi- 
aence to call a‘ proof irrefragable’ of the mercantile public opinion of Montreal and 
Upper Canada, wien the truth is—as he could not but have known—that the 
opinions of that statement are the opinions of a few persons utterly opposed to 
the general opinion of the mercantile body. There was held in Montreal, on 
the 17th of last month, the largest public in-door meeting that ever assembled in 
that city, at which a string of resolutions was passed by acclamation, in favour of 
the policy of protection, and against the ‘ new commercial principle’ of the go- 
veroment. That meeting was addressed both by Mr. Young and Mr. Holmes. They 
endeavoured to support the views held by Mr. Labouchere, but against the over- 
whelming sense of the meeting, from which they retired in complete discomfi- 
ture. Weare bound to suppose that the minister who is head of the British Board 
of Trade cannot but be aware of this ; and yet he not only conceals it altogether 
from the House of Commons, but he reads to that house the statement of Mr. 
Yeung and Mr. Holmes, as‘ proof irrefragable’ of the opinion of the colony of 
Canada, in favour of the ministerial policy, The President of the Board of Trade 
would as svon cut off his right hand as do any thing of the kind in the ordinary 
concerns of life ; and yet so warped is he by party politics—so desirous of obtain- 
inga triumph for the political bigotty which possessed him—that he represents 
the mercantile interest of Montreal and Upper Canada as if it were decidedly on 
his side, when, if he had told the whole story fairly and honestly, he would have 
been obliged to admit that exactly the contrary was the fact.” 


Now, if it be necessary for Eagland to understand colonial feelings and 
opinions in order to legislate for them, is this a fair or honourable way of 
treating them? Are the interests of these great provinces to be thus made 
subservient to political trickery ? Is their destiny of so little importance 
to Great Britain, that it should be even in the very nature of things fur 
any man, or any party, in England, to have it in his or their power thus to 
insalt their intellect as well as to violate their interests? And is thiscircum- 
stance not a counterpart of others that have from time te time occurred, 
when Canadian subjects have been before parliament? If we mistake 
not, upon another vitally important question to them—the corn laws—the 
petitions and the remonstrances even of their governor and their legisla- 
ture were, to enable misrepresentation and untruth to have its influence 
in a debate, kept back and concealed. A party's interests in England 








were atstake ; the colonies were sacrificed. Now, canit be reasonably 
urged, that the allowing these colonies to speak for themselves, and to be 
understood for themselves, in that place and before that people who liter- 
ally hold their destiny in their hands, would be pregnant with more dan- 
ger to Eagland than this dishonourabil: system is to both her and to them ? 
Would it not be better to have them constitutionally heard than surrep- 
titiously represented? Is it necessary to the understanding of the wants 
and wishes of the colonies, and to the good government of them, that 
tricking and dishonesty should triumph over truth and principle, and that 
the legislative boons which reach them should be filtered through false- 
hood and deception? It will be in the recollection of all who have read 
the debate in the House of Lords upon the Navigation Laws, how Lord 
Stanley ‘exposed these same Messrs. Holmes and Young, mentioned by 
Mr. Labouchere, but who, on this occasion, in the Lords, were joined with 
a Mr. Knapp. It was shown by his lordship that these eminent commer- 
cial men (who seem to be the standing correspondents of the present 
ministry), wrote what is calied in Americaa bunkum letter to Earl Grey, 
to be used in the House of Lords, making a grand flourish of their loyal- 
ty, and a great case out in favour of the colonial secretary’s side of the 
question. Butit was unfortunately, or rather fortunately, discovered, 
tuat these eminent individuals had been, at the very same time, writing 
to their commercial correspondents in Londoa to shape their business for 
an early annexation of the colonies tothe United States! Yet it is upon 
such eminent testimony as this that imperial legislation for the colonies is 
founded. This is the way Eaglaud comes tu a sufficient understanding of 
a people’s interests, to shape a policy which may change their whole po- 
litical existence. 

Bat, in addition to these reasons why the colonies themselves should 
be represented in England, there may be reasons why Englaud herself 
might wishthesame thing. May it not be possible, nay, is it not the fact, 
thata vast amount of trouble, vexution, and expense might be avoided by 
it?) How many commissioners sent out to find vut difficulties and to re- 
dress grievances, —how many investigations before parliamentary commit- 
tees,—how many debates in parliameat,—how many expenses of military 
Operations, might have been avoided, had these colonies been in a situa. 
tion from time to time to have explained their own affairs, and to have 
allowed their petty squabbles of race aud of faction to have escaped in 
the safety-valves of imperial legislation? In 1827, it cost England the 
time and expense incident to a parliamentary report, upon the civil go- 
verument of Lower Canada alone, which extends over nearly five hun- 
dred pages octavo. And this was irrespective, of course, of the questions 
and debates whicu led to it, besides all that grew outof it. Next came 
the debates upoa the causes of the failure ot the remedies proposed in 
the report—for the report itself turned out to be like throwing a little 
water on a large fire—it only served to increase the blaze. Then came 
Lord Gosford, with extensive powers to settle all difficulties, and, it was 
hoped, with a large capacity for understanding them. Bat he, whatever 
elsehe did, succeeded to admiration in bringing matters to a head; or, 
being an Irishman, perhaps he thought he would make things go by con- 
traries—for he came out to pacify ail parties, and he managed to leave 
them all fighting. Next came the debates upon, and the cost of, the re- 
bellion, and then rose the bright star of Canadian hope and prosperity ; 
for the Earl of Darham was deputed, with a large collection of wisdom, 
aud a pretty good sprinkling of other commodity as well, to settle the 
whole business. But, in sooth, these Cansdians must be a sad set, for 
be procured them responsible government, and this seems to have set 
them clean into the fire. 

_ Now, although it may be true that the colonies might have had but few 
loterests at first to engage the attention of imperial legislation, yet it 
would have been far better to have educated them to understand that 
legislation, and to have appreciated Eugland’s true greatness through her 
lustitutions—and at the same time, to have England taught, by practical 
association and connexion with them, their real worth—than to have had 
English legislatiun largely and perpetually wasted upon colonial broils, 
aud the colonies as perpetually deoniahed with English legislation. The 
truth Is, their system of internaticnal legislation only made the two coun, 
tries known to each other by meaus of their difficulties. The colonies 
were never taught to look to the proceedings of the imperial parliament 
unless when there was some broil to settle, or some imperial question to 
be decided, that was linked with colonial ruin, and in the decision of 
which the colonies bad the interesting part to play of looking on, Nor 
has England ever thought of, or regarded the colonies, except to hand 
them over bodily to somes subordiuate in the colonial office—unless when 
taey were forced upon her attention by her pride being likely to be 
wounded by her losing them, or by some other equally disagreeable con- 
sideration. The legislative intercourse between them has ever been of 


as t is absurd tosappose, that Eagland woatd, or could, for any length of 


the worst possible kind. Instead of intending to teach the people of 
England to respect, to rely upon, and to appreciate the real worth of the 
colonies, it has taught them to underrate, to distrust, and to avoid them. 
Instead of imperiai leg’slation’s forming the character of the people, ag 
it has formed the character of the people of Eugland, and giving them 
principles to cling to, and to hope upon, it has directly tended to con- 
centrate their attention upon America, and to alienate their feelings 
from England. 

But it is not alone in the passing of laws, or in the arrangements of 
commerce, or the harmouising aod combining of interests. taat the colo- 
nies would be benefited by imperial representation. Th 1y would be 
benefited a thousand times more by the intercourse it would occasion 
between the twocouutries. The colonies would then be taught to regard 
Bugland as their home. They would read the debates of parliaments as 
their own debates; they would feel an interest ia her greatuess, in her 
struggles, and in her achievements, because they would participate in 
their accomplishment. The speeches of English statesmen—the litera- 
ture of Eagland—her institutions and her history, would then be studied 
understood, and appreciated by them; and instead of the colonies be- 
longing to the greatest empire in the world, and being the must insigni- 
ficant in legislation, they would rise to the glory and dignity of that em- 
pire of which they formed a part—sharing in its intellectual greatness 
its rewards, and the respect that is due to it from the world. Ever per- 
son, too, who represented the colonies in England would not simply be 
the representative of their public policy, or national itterests—he would 
also represent their vast resources, their thousand openings for the profit- 
able investment of capital, which the people of England might benefit 
by as much as the colonies. The public improvements now abaudoned 
in the colonies for want of capital to carry them on, and for want of suf- 
ficient confidence in their government on the part of capitalists, to invest 
their money in them, would then become, as similar improvements are in 
the States, a wide field for English enterprise to enrich iteelf in, and for 
English poverty to shake off its misery by. If the resources of the colo- 
nies—if their means of making rich, and being enriched, were understood 
and taken advantage of—if international legislation, common interests, 
and a common destiny, could make the colonies stand upon the same foot- 
ing to se as England does to herself, God ouly can tell the vast 
amount of human comfort, independence, and happiness, that might re- 
sult from the consummation. 

But how can these advantages accrue to England, or to the colonies, as 
long as it is understood that, the moment a man plants his fvot upon a 
colony, that moment he yields up the fee-simple of his forefathers’ institu- 
tions—that moment he takes, as it were, a lease of them, conditivnal to 
hold them by chance, and to regard them as a matter of temporary con- 
venience and necessity. And who that has observed the tone of public 
feeling in England for years, or the spirit of debates in her parliament, 
can deny that this is the case ?—who that now lives in the colonies can 
deny it? And with such an understanding as this, and with au educa- 
tion perpetually going on in colonial legislatures, weauing the feelings and 
separating the interests of the colonies from the mother couutry, how 
can it be expected that that interest in England necessary to all true loy- 
alty, and that knowledge and appreciation of her institutions necessary 
to all enlightened or patriotic attachmeut, can take root, or subsist for any 
length of time in the colonies? If the colonies, in truth, are to be made, 
or to be kept British, in anything else than in name—if even in name 
they can long be kept so—it must be by the intusion of the essential ele- 
ments of British character and British principle into them, by means of 
British legislation. If they are to be part and parcel of the great oak, the 
grafts must be nourished by the same sap that supports the tree itself. 
The little boat that is launched on the great sea to shift for itself, must 
soon be separated from the great ship. The colonies denied all practical 
participation in the true greatness of England, and having with them, by 
virtue of their very name as colonies, the prestige of instability and in- 
security, must, in the very nature of things, be avoided by all who, though 
they would bo glad to trust the great ship, cannot rely upon one of its 
frail boats. The great wings of England's legislation must be made to 
cover the North American colonies, and to warm them into a British ex- 
istence, or they will be doomed to stray and to wander, and to he disre- 
spected and uncared for, until inevitable destiny at last forces them under 
the wings of another. 

Franklin, the profoundest thinker of the many great men connected 
with the American Revolution, thus wrote upon this subject :— 

“ The time has been when the colonies might have been pleased with imperia 
representation; they are now indifferent about it; and if itis much longer de- 
layed, they will refuse it. But the pride of the English people cannot bear the 
thought of it, and therefore it will be delayed. Every man in England seems to 
consider himself as a piece of a sovereign over America—seems to jostle himself 
in the throne with the King, and talks of our subjects in the colonies. The par- 
liament cannot well and wisely make laws suited to the colonies without being 
properly and truly informed of their circumstances, ability, temper, &c. This 
cannot be without representatives from the colonies ; yet the parliament of Eng- 





land is fond of exercising this power, and averse to the only means of acquiring 
the necessary knowledge for exercising it; which is desiring to be omnipotent 
without being omniscient. + + « + « « « . There remains among the 
colonists so much respect, veneration, and affection for Britain, that, if cultivated 
prudently, with a kind usage, and tenderness for their privileges, they might be 
easily governed by England still for ages, without force, or any considerable ex- 
pense. But I do not see there a sufficient quantity of the wisdom that is necessa- 
ry to produce such a conduct, and I lament the want of it.’—JLetter to Lord 
Kames. 

Bat it is most strange, that while Englands’s policy, and the spirit of 

her Legislation, have for some years past clearly indicated to the world, 
that she expected and seemed disposed to pave the way for a separation 
between herself and her colonies, her conduct in other respects should be 
so opposed to her views in this. For while she was foreshadowing in 
her legislature the independence of her colonies, she was building, ata 
heavy expense, garrisons in them to support her power for all time to 
come, Withia the ten years last past, garrison quarters, upon a large 
scale have b-en built at Toronto; and large sums havo been laid out 
upvn every fort and place of defence in the colonies. Surely this must 
have been done with svme other view than making safe and convenient 
places for the stars and stripes to wave on in a few years! Yet when 
we come to look back upon England's legislation for the same period, and 
upon the spirit evoked by the debates in her parliament, it would re- 
ally seem, if she had any rational design in these expenditures at all, that 
she must have intended them for the express benefit of her once rebel - 
lious son Jonathan. England, by these defences, would seem to say, 
to the colonists—* Look there, my lads, and see the emb!ems of your pro- 
tection, and of British rale in America for ever.” By her legislation and 
free-trade policy, she has uuequivoeally told them, “ that she must buy her 
bread where she pleases ; and they may find a government where they 
please.” With one hand she has taken her colonies by the shoulder, and 
told them they must behave themselves: with the other, she his shaken 
hands with them, and told them they may kick up their heels as they 
please, for all she cares. 
But there is a question, upon the satisfactory answering of which rests 
the whole matter of whether the colonies can, or cannot, continue con- 
nected with Great Britain. And that question is, Can they prosper in 
proportion to their abilities to prosper, by that connexion? 

We have already partially answered it, by showing the benefit that 

would inevitably accrue to the colonies from their being represented in 
the imperial parliament—by their whole property and worth being, by 
this means, placed in the market of the world side by side with the pro- 
perty and worth of England herself ; and by England’s capital partially, 
if not to all intents and purposes, flowing iato the colonies upon the same 
footing that it flows through Eagland—i. e.. npon the principle of advan- 
tageous investment, But we shall prove that they caa and should pros- 
per, to the fullest extent of their capabilities, in connexion with Britain, 
in another way. 
It is admitted, on all hands, that were their connexion with England 
broken otf, and were the colonies to become, as it is certain they would, 
several States of the American Union, they would prosper, In proportion 
to their capabilities, equally with any of the northern states having no 
greater advantages in soil or resources. It is thought, and we believe with 
truth, that the public improvements which now lie dormant for want of 
capital to carry them on, or for want of sullizient knowledge of, or confid- 
ence in, the colonies from without, to induce the necessary capital to be 
advanced for them, would be completed, if the colonies were joined to 
the States. It is thought, too, and with equal propriety, that Lower Can- 
ada, whose population is singularly well fitted to prosper and be benefited 
by manufactures, would, were it a State, be directed in that course most 
conducive to its prosperity. And itis thought—likewise correctly-—that 
the great resources of Upper Canada, were that province too a State, 
would become greatly more available than they now are: its population 
would increase; its cities and towns enlarge; and every man having au 
acre of land, or a lot ina town in it, would become much better off than 
he is at present. This, if the States remain united as they have been, and 
prosper as they have done, might be all strictly true. But why is it that 
the colonies believe this, and that the States are also of the same opinion? 
Itis because the colonies know what the Americans are, and the Amerl- 
cans know what the colonies are capable of. They understand each other, 
and they know they could work together for good. 
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s would the A nericans employ to develop the undevel- 
Pl. Fa boon, the colonies, and to secure wealth to themselves while 
they breught prosperity to them? They would simply employ pore Hf 
tal in them ; and they know — it om they would see that itshould, 

d so as to secure these results, : 
es now inquire,—Is it impossible to employ the capital of Eng- 
land in these colonies, 80 as to effect the same thing ? If American oer. 
prise and skill could cause wealth to spring up In Lower Canada, ver 
could enrich itsell by doing so, is it impossible for Boglish enterprise anc 
skill todo likewise? If American capitalists could, beyond any mauuer 
of question, accumulate wealth for themselves, and vastly benefit the Can- 
adas, by constructing railroads through them, or rather by ons 
their own, is it out of the power of Buglish capitalists to be enriched by 
the same process! If the Canadas, as we have said believe, the ao 
infuse prosperity into them, because they see the States understand them, 
and know what they are capable of, is it impossible for England to un- 
derstand them also, and to take advantage of their worth; but then, it will 
be answered, there is the difficulty ofcolonial government. Who will in- 
vest his capital for a period of fifteen or twenty years, where he may be 
paid off by a revolutioa—when, as Moore said of the old colonists,— 
“ England’s debtors might be changed to England’s foes?” 


But suppose the stability of England's own government were impart- 
ed to es aulanien. seppece the permanency and the interests of England 
became effectually and tor ever identified with them—what then? That 
there is no reason under heaven left why they should not prosper, to the 
fullest extent of their ability to prosper, and that England might not be 

nefited by ihem ia proportion. , 
"Sn mein, A is vet partial view of the case ; for the Americans would 
actually borrow the money in England that they would invest in the 
colonies, aud yet enrich themselves by doing so. The colonies, in truth— 
joined to the States—would prosper by diluted benefits, the Americans 
reaping all the advantages of the dilution. Connected with Great Bri- 
tain—did Britain confide in them as she might, and understand them as 
she should, and were they in a situation to inspire that confidence, and to 
occasion that uoderstanding—they must inevitably reap, in many respects, 
double the benefit they would enjoy with the States. 

But the States would benefit the colonics ail they could. Will England ? 

The scheme of imperial representation of the North American colonies 
may be, and dosbtless is, open to many objections; and many difficul 
ties would have to be got over before it could be accomplished. The first 
if not the only great difficulty, is—Would the colonies bear the burden 
of taxation, and the responsibility of being partand parcel of the British 
empire, for better or for worse, for all time to come? And could they, if 
they would? ' E ‘ . 

Io cousidering these questivns, it is but fair to view them, not only in 
regard to the responsibilities the system we propose would entail, but also 
in regard to the responsibilities they would ard mast incur by any other 
system they might adopt. For this may be taken for granted—they must 
soon become all American, or all Eaglish. They mast enjoy English credit 
and Englisi permanency, or they must have some other. A great coun- 
try, with au industrious, enterprising people, cannot long remain without 
credit, without prosperity, aud without either the use or the hope of capi. 
tal. Tte Canadas are now in this situation. 

If then, the colonies should become independent, and it were possible 
for them to continue so, they would have to pay for their own protection; 
And if they became a republic, they would have to take their stand with 
the other powers of the world, and bear the expense of doing so. If, on 
the other hand, they were taken into the American Union, they would 
have to contribute, in addition to the cost of their own local or state go- 
veruments, to the support of the general government of the whole Union; 
they would have, too, to contribute to the forming a navy for the States, 
such as England has now got; and they would be obliged to contribute 
too, tor the construction of military defences for America, which England 
is pretty well supplied with. They would have, in short, to expend upon 
America a great deal of what England, io three or four centuries, has 
been expending upon herself as a nation. 

It may also be fairly presumed, that, with interests every day becom- 
ing more independent of England; with a system of government which, 
leaves England nothing in America but a name—or, as Lord Elgin says, 
a ‘ dignified neutrality,” and which really means a dignified nothingness 
—with a system of government such as this, every sensible man must 
foresee that Eugland will soon get tired of paying largely for the support 
of ber dignified nothingness in America ; thatshe will—as indeed she has 
already done—inquire what right or occasion she has for protecting colo- 
nies from their enemies from without; or, whatis much more serious to 
her, for themselves witbin, when she has ceased to have a single interest 
‘in common with them; and when she must see—if the present system 
be kept up much longer—that every day must separate her still more wide- 
ly from them in feeling, and in all the essential principles that bind a peo- 
ple to each other, or a colony toa mother country. 

In view, therefore, of all these considerations, taken separately or to- 
gether, itis but reasonable to suppose that the colonies may soon be called 
upon to pay for their own protection from their enemies from without, or 
for their own squabbles within, if they must indulge in such expensive 
amusements. And the question then arises—Would their being practi- 
cally identified with the British empire, participating in all its greatness, 
and evujoying the prestige of its stability and its credit, entail upon them 
greater costs or respousibility, than they would have to incur to maintain 
a puny, helpless independence, or in becoming states of the American 
Union ? 

Itis out of our power to make the calculation, as it is impossible for 
us to know upon what terms England would agree to the colonies parti- 
cipating ia her government as we propose. _[t is likewise impossible for 
us to tell how much might be saved by removing the tea-pots, so pregnant 
with tempests, in the shape of colonial legislatures; in removing gover- 
nors to preserve “ dignified neutrality; aud courts to keep up the sha- 
dow of Eagland’s goverumeut in America, the substance having grown 
“beautifully less’’ of late years. Butafter much thought and investiga- 
tion, by both ourselves and others better accustomed to such matters than 
we are, we have come to the conclusion—that imperial representation 
might cost the coleniss nothing more, if as much,as any other change 
they would have to make ; that Eugland would gainimmensely by tie 
change; and that the proceeds of the vast tracts of country lying north 
and north-west of the Canadas, their fisheries, their mineral resources, and 
their other unused and unappropriated weatth in timber and other things, 
might be converted into a sinking fand by the united governments of 
England and ber colonies, that, in its effects, might astonish both Eng- 
fand and the world. Wecan but throw out the suggestion ; it is for 
others to consider it. 

But if the connexion of the colonies with Great Britainis to be made a 
mere matter of time and convenience, as to when it shallend, or how, then 
it is of little use ia hoping much, or thinking deeply, upon what may be 
preguant with such vast consequences to England’s race in America, and 
even America’s own race in it. A time, it would seem, which has taught 
Britons to know what their institutions are worth, must cost them in 
America these iustitutions. A time, which has exhibited during the prin- 
cipel settlement of the Canadas, the fall alike of the fabric of the political 
enthusiast and the fortress of the despot in Europe, must cost, it seems, 
the colonies that government which bore freedom alott through the wild 
storm. England has stood upona rock, and, after pointing out to her 
colonies the wreck of human institutions, she is about to push them otf to 
share the fate she has taught them so much to dread. If England has 
the heart to do it, it must be done. Three millions of people will cease to 
say “ God save the Queen!” The san will set upon herempire. Full 
Hees § au honest tear will be shed at hearing that it must. Fall many a 
fan be torn from what it would but too gladly die for. But the days 

valry are gone; the days of memory are fied. The selfish, mer- 
cenary nineteenth century will be marked with the !oss of the best jewel 
in Br-tain’s crown. J 
Hamitton, Cawapa West, August, 1849. 
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Tak Otp Duxe—Armost a Yoururut Victim —The followin 
M. anecdote 
yx hey Dhar ten Appeared in print. ‘In the nelghbourhosd of bis 
se ms. — — ‘0 the county Meath, the future Duke, then a young 
4 + tin : Party which, after the manner of the times, had in- 
uiged in iree potations until a late period of the night. Mr. Wellesley, 


or, as the name then was, Wesle i i 
ions, and retiring tohis bed, fell f managed to escape from his compan- 


; ast asleep. His absence was observed, 
bee ge —— It was determined that ke should return. One 

; 7 Od y> ofall or less drunken than the rest, snatched up a loaded 
pistol, and carefally drawing the ball with which it was loaded, proceed- 
ed to the bedside to discharge the As 


“ : powd t P 
fired : Mr. Wesley was, of course, awoke ; ag a pag gy Boo 


himself, and brought back in triumph : 

however, it was found that the rented ou Dd AB pled soy, § 

the pillow close by where the head of the future cou oak r of Napoleo 

must have beex. With all the care that his assailant coos k we me 

the ball, he had left, unconsciously, in its Place the ramrod: : a a het 
J 





the same potations that confused his perceptions unsteadied his hand, when 
he pointed the pistol at the young sleeper’s head, that might have ended 
the career of the Honourable Arthur Wesley. 

“This anecdote has been frequently repeated to his friends ( with many 
others of the Duke's early days) by one of, perhaps, the only two survivors 
of the party, who, as well asthe Dake, was then stopping in the house. 
The narrator of the anecdote, who still perfectly retains the memory, 
and almost the vivacity,of his youth, was present when the shot was 
fired, and was, the next morning, called by the Duke into his room, when 
he pointed out to him the course of the ramrod through the pillow. 

“Upon what narrow events may depend the destiny of nations !” 








ACALLISTER’S TEMPLE OF ENCHANTMENT, CHINESE ASSEMBLY 
ROOMS. The Sowees Magicale having received the most flattering patronage from the 
elite of the city, will be continued for five nizhts longer during the ensuing week, viz., Tues- 
day, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, Oct. 30th, 3ist, and Nov. Ist, 2d, and 3d, 
with ao entire change of performance. On Monday, 30th, no performance. 
Admission 4 Cents. Reserved sofa seats 0 cents. Children half-price. Commences 
at 71-2o0’clock. Anafternoon performance every Saturday at 3 o’clock. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 110 1-4. 110 1-2. 
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European news is brought down to this day fortnight the 13th inst., by 
the arrival of the Europa, Mail Steamer of that day. We must, however, 
before taking up what she brings, fill up a few gapsin the previous week’s 
intelligence—items of which telegraphs speak not. 

Accounts from Bombay had been received in London down to the Ist 
of last month ; though bringing no political news of importance, their 
tone with respect to the Panjaub is again assuming a threatening aspect. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that correspondents are apt to exag- 
gerate. The 10th Hussars, and the 64th and 83rd Foot, at Poonab, in the 
Bombay Presidency, have suffered somewhat severely from cholera. 
The statistical details of this disease at home bear out the gratifying in- 
telligence that it was rapidly decreasing. A fall in the official weekly 
returns made up to the 4th inst., is thus chronicled, 2026, 1682, 739, 434. 

The advance of nearly 4d. per !b. in Cotton during the week ending on 
the 13th inst., is a circumstance of considerable importance in many parts 
of this country. The accounts of the Revenue, made up to the Sth, as 
uaual, have been telegraphed, and show an increase oa the quarter of 
£214,113, and on the year of £235,591. We will give the particulars 
next week, not having yet received the Europa’s mail, and mistrusting te- 
legraphic figures. This paragraph, however, is too important to be post. 
poned. 

The increase of exports of the country during the first 8 months of the present 
year is £7,570,000. The exportation of cotton manufactures for the last eight 

months has increased in the ratio of 25 per cent, andcotton yarns 34 per cent 

The great question of the Hungarian refugees remains in satu quy, 
though the sailing of the British Mediterranean sqaadron for the Darda- 
nelles is a proof that Lord Palmerston's protest against the Emperor of 

Russia’s threats is not to be limited to words. France, also, is said to be 
cordially, in this matter, united with Great Britain. The English Press 
has been almost one-voiced as to upholding the Porte, whose noble reso- 
lution forms the theme of many eulogies. We observe that one individual, 
Mr. Crawshay, the great iron-miner, propcses to head a subscription on 
behalf of the Sultan with the sum of £500. This suggestion was en- 
tirely irrespective of the course to be pursued by the British Cabinet. 
At Constantinople, the Porte is preparing for an emergency. A hundred 
thousand men are in arms, 12 ships of the line, and a fleet of steamers 
are manned, equipped, and victualled, ready for active service. The re- 
ligious zeal of the Mussulmen is inflamed by the demand of the imperi- 
ous Czar. They will not violate the rules of hospitality ; and we believe 
that the Autocrat will scarcely deem the pear ripe yet. The surrender 
of Comorn is confirmed; whilst the assassination of Georgey is contra- 
dicted. Austria is merged in Russia at the present crisis. In connec- 
tion with the Hungarian refugees, the telegraph states that many of them 
are embarked on board an American corvette and a French steamer; 
these must be subordinate parties. The leaders were at Widdin, a place 
inaccessible to ships. 





France.—Much excitement was spared in Parisian circles by the fact 
that anew Minister had been appointed to succeed M. Poussin, before 
the dismissal of the latter from Washington had been made known to the 
French Government. The new comer is M. Bois le Comte, lately French 
Minister at Turin. M. Dupin was re-elected President of the National 
Assembly on the 2d inst. The proceedings have not been of much im- 
portance, somewhat retarded by the illness of M. Falloux one of the Min- 
isters. The Parisian press is scarcely so unanimous as that of London on 
the subject of Russiaand Turkey. Louis Napoleon may be loth to draw 
the sword against his sometimes-supposed patron the Emperor; and the 
complication of parties in France is sufficient to account for some differ- 
ence of feeling. Nevertheless, if the Czar be rash enough to proceed to 
extremities, we have no doubt that the French people will exhibit in an 
unmistakeable manner their inherent military longings. The ways and 
means do not trouble them. We read of enormous deficits in the Na- 
tional revenue, and of the foreign trade having diminished six hundred 
millions of francs in 1848, as compared with 1847! Notwithstanding this 
staggering announcement, the telegraph tells us that one of the favourite 
projects tor increasing the magnificence of Paris is again revived. We 
allude to the completion of the Louvre. By a majority of 330 to 39, 
fifteen millions of francs were voted on the 4th by the Chambers, for car- 
rying out the plan. When insolvency stares nations as well as individu- 
als in the face, amounts are not worth calculating. 

The Franco-papal affairs of Rome are still in admired confusion. The 
French have been openly spiriting away the victims marked out by the 
pontifical police, their seuse of pride, if no better feeling, making them 
reluctant to give up the authority, which they took unasked, and hold un- 
questioned. The Pope fears to return to his seat of government; and the 
end of it all,no man can foresee. There are other rumours in connection 
with Roman attairs, but a weekly paper cannot find room for a tithe of 
them. 





Canapa.—We habitually, though with considerable reluctance, abstain 
from making extracts out of Blackwood’s Magazine, knowing that in its 
reprinted form it circulates extensively amongst the readers of this jour- 
nal. This week we make an exception, and a very lengthened one, as 
may be perceived, deeming it an object of importance, at such a moment 
as the present, to contribute in any way towards concentrating the pub- 
lic mind of Canada upon somthing rather more practical than indepen. 
dence of the mother country, and a hundred-fold more desirable than an- 
nexation to the United States. We commend therefore to candid ex. 
amination the very able article from Blackwood for the present month, 
given above at length. If the writer appears slightly unjust in some of 
his denunciations, and perhaps too glowing in his anticipations of the fu- 
ture, we can and do most cordially echo his call for representation in the 
Imperial Parliament, as the only feasible plan for bringing the Colonial 
question (if we so call it) fairly and fully before Great Britain, and as a 
debt due to the outlying millions, who have been, and still ought to be, 
buttresses of her greatness and her strength. 

In his introductory remarks, we incline to think that he lays rather too 
much stress upon what he calls the selfishness of the English manufac. 
turers, and rather too little upon the supineness of those who bought of 





them much that they might have made for themselves. It may fairly be 
made matter of reproof to statesmen, that they have, for party purposes, 
identified themselves with class interests, have done vast injury to one 
large portion of the home community, and broken faith with and ruined 
their most valaable colonies abroad; but put the saddle on the right 
horse! Growers of wheat and weavers of cotton will grow and weave 
for sale, and for their own exclusive benefit. Legislators should look to 
't, that justice be done between them: and how.it has been meted out, 
so far as Canada is concerned, the reader is invited to examine. 
Warming with his subjec', the writer paints in glowing colours the 
benefits which would ensue from Cvlonial representation at home. We 
are content to know that the scheme is just, and that if the direct bene- 
fits to result from it be uncertain, the evil to be avoided is infinite. Nor 
would this be a small point gained. Perhaps the bitterest drop in the 
cup of Colonial depression is the sense that they have been condemned, 
comparatively unheard. Men descended from British ancestors, or any 
men, over whom the British flag has waved from childhood to manhood, 
may well feel indignant hat they must plead at the bar of Britisn public 
opinion, as it were, in forma pauperis. We confess we should welcome a 
wholesome and wholesale agitation on behalf of Colonial representation. 
It will be observed that the above article is dated from Hamilton 
C. W.,and we have heard that the author of it has busied his powerful 
pen upon the great subject of Colonization, and the rise and diffusion of 
wealth in the Colonies of North America. But can he publish with 
advantage now? Will his voice lure emigrants, or capital, to a country, 
over which some organic change appears to be impending? What is to 
happen, who shall say? Men are tossed about with every wind of doc- 
trine. Some are for union coupled with independence, some for union 
without it, some for drawing tighter the bonds that bind them to Great 
Britain, some for throwiag themselves into the arms of this Republic, 
whether the arms be open to welcome them, or otherwise. On this last 
point it may be well to pass round the opinion of an able and influential 
journal of this City, the Courier and Enquirer, that thus spoke on the sub- 
jectafew days since. Readers will not fail to notice the tranquil resig- 
nation to the decrees of Providence therein shadowed forth, and the deli- 
cious coyness with which the advances of the Canadian Annexationists 
are received, We particularly commend the article to the digestion of 
the hasty-movement party, who overleap all obstacles with the ardour of 
youthful lovers. 


Canada Annexation.—As this question is exciting great interest in Canada, 
and will necessarily create a corresponding excitement in England, it is proper 
that the very general feeling of our own country upon this interesting subject 
should be understood abroad, 

That in the course of events, Canada is certain to come under our flag and be- 
come a part and parcel of the United States, no man of ordinary intelligence en- 
tertains a doubt. We may go further and with perfect safety add, that every in 
telligent man in England is as well satisfied of the ultimate destination of Canada, 
as our own people. Of course, the public mind both in this country and England 
is very generally prepared for what is so obviously inevitable; and the great 
question to be determined is, when may such annexation take place without dis- 
turbing our amicable relations with Great Britain, or without leaving a stain upon 
our National faith ? 

The answer to this is obvious. When Canada shall first have established her 
independence of England, or whenever England shall give her assent to her al- 
legiance being transferred to us, she may and will unquestionably become a part 
of our Empire; but nottill then. Except forthe greater honour of a more ex- 
tended Territory on the North, and the National importance tear to be de- 
rived from our Union, embracing all North of us, the annexation of the British 
North American possessions to the United States would be an injury instead of a 
benefit—an element of weakness instead of national strength. But come the 
must and come they will ; and while National pride and Patriotic feelings will 
prompt the American people to give them a hearty welcome when they come ina 

eaceable manner, we cannot, a3 individuals or as a nation, shut our eyes to the 
act, that neither interest nor policy renders it expedient to do aught calculated to 
hasten the time of annexation. . 1 

This we believe is the very general opinion of all our intelligent Statesmen and 
Politicians ; and it is right and proper that the Statesmen of England should 
understand that such is public sentiment in the United States. Sufficient for the 
day is the evi/ thereof; and beyond all peradventure, the annexation of the Cana- 
das would be an“ evil” which this State and city would deeply feel. But while 
the knowledge of the evil effects of annexation are apparent to all, as we have 
before said, our Northern people will not only most cheerfully submit to it, but 
hail the Union with satisfaction whenever her independence of Great Britainis 
clearly established, or the mother country offers to cede to us her North American 
possessions. Patriotism would demand our accepting of the Canadas under such 
circumstances, opposed as it would be at preseut to our individual and national 
interests ; but surely patriotism does not demand of us that we should encourage 
the movement in tavour of Canadian independence and annexation, at the ex- 
ense of our National faith or at the risk of engendering a bad feeling between 

England and this country. 

It fu!lows therefore, that when the people of Canada imagine that we are willing 
to make a sacrifice to obtain her, or when the statesmen of England suppose for 
an instant, that we desire annexation and are fomenting the existing disaffection in 
the Canadas, they arrive at such conclusions in ignorance of the fact that the 
great mass cf our people do not look upon annexation as especially desirable, and 
that all have a thorough conviction that when the fruitis ripe it will fallinto our 
lap without any extra exertion on our part to possess ourselves of it. 

These facts, for facts they are, should be pondered upon both ir England and 
the Canadas ; and when they are so pondered upon, the Press of England will 
cease to give the impression that the people or the Government of this country are 
fomenting the existing disaffection inthe Colonies on our Northern border, while 
the people of that region will cease to look to this quarter for sympathisers in any 
movement having in view a separation from England. We wish them well; and 
when in position, wil] cheerfully receive them into our Union. But to suppose 
that we stand ready to make a sacrifice to secure that union, is ridiculcus. There 
would be as much wisdom in our pursuing such a course, as there would be in 
Congress making the necessary appropriations to defray the expeuses of all the 
immigrants who flock to our shores. We give them a home and cordial welcome 
when they arrive; but we cannot afford to import them. And so with the Cana- 
das. When they come to us untrammelled with European alliances, we shall re- 
ceive them with open arms without stopping to calculate their value or their cost, 
but it does not follow that we should give a helping hand to place them in the posi- 
tion whence they may demand annexation. 


The real item of news from Canada this week is the pitching of the 
governmental tent in the good city of Toronto, there to abide, solong as it 
conducts itself with decorum. A riot in Montreal, which the governme it 
was too blind to foresee, too irresolute to prevent, and too timid to pun- 
ish, is, we presame, the reason why the ‘ocal adaptation of Montreal exists 
no longer. We leave the Governor General and his Cabinet to the local 
press, that is naturally enough occupying itself with this new illustra- 
tion of the doctrine of “ dignified neutrality.” 


Tue Mosquito Question.—This title is prefixed to a lengthened arti- 

cle in last Thursday’s Courier & Enquirer, wherein Great Britain is assail- 
ed in a tone so virulent, and so unusual in American journals of the high- 
est grade, that we cannot pass it altogether without notice. It extends 
over nearly a column and a half, and the burden of it is England’s rapa- 
city, audacity, perfidy, and all possible international peccadilloes, evi- 
denced in this Mosquito affair, together with a running fire about our 
multifarious East Indian enormities. The article is by far too long to co- 
py, and too vague to grapple with; moreover we do not see any new 
light thrown thereby upon the subject. It might in former days have 
been called a good war article; what it purports now, we cannot divine» 
unless some reasons, hidden from our ken, render a pericdical outbreak 
against Great Britain an essential ingredient in American newspaper poli- 
cy. Perhaps some disrespectful article in the London press may have 
brought out this denunciation ; such are, we must confess it, by far too 
common. One thing, however, is forgotten, that acquaintance with this 
country in England bears no proportion to acquaintance with England 
here. We do not say this by way of apologising for the tone often assumed 
by British writers on men and things in America, but with the view of 
partially accounting for it. 
To return to the present attack upon Great Britain; we can fortunately 
appeal from the Courier of Thursday to the Courier of that day fortnight, 
the 11th inst.,—that is from Philip drunk to Philip sober. On the last 
mentioned day, when the news of the Nicaraguan treaty was fresh, the 
Courier, going fully into i:, wrote thus, 








We apprehend that a misconception existe in the public mind as to the policy 
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and requirements of the British Government in regard to this matter. tis quite 
natural that they sbould have regarded with some degree of apprehension the en- 
tire and eaclusive ion, by the United States, of all the means of crossing 
the Isthmus, and that they should therefore have been desirous to prevent us 
from getting any exclusive rights to build a Canal through Nicaragua, from the 
use of which the English should be excluded. Nor do we believe that cur Gov- 
ernment desires any such exclusive possession. We presume they would be 
quite willing that the Canal should be open to all the world, and that they will 
only insist upon the right of the American people to the perpetual use of it, upon 
as favourable terms as may be granted to any other nation. With this proviso, 
we have no doubt that our Government would be quite willing that the Canal 
should be made by the English, the French, or any other people that 

to make it. But the will unquestionably resist avy pretension that Great 
Britain or any other Power may put forth, no matter under what pretext, that 
shall forbid or prevent the construction of such a Canal, or interfere with the 
perpetual use of it by the United Stntes. Great Britain has no interest in taking 
any such ground, nor do we believe that she, when the question shall come to be 
understood, will have any inclination to do so. The steps she has taken under 
pretext of protecting the Mosquito King, may have been prompted by the errone- 
ous supposition that our Government was seeking to exclude all others from the 
right of way across the Isthmus by that route ;—and this, we have little doubt, 
could end would be satisfactorily explained as soon as any correspondence should 
be opened upon the subject. 


We hear of no later news from that quarter; the Courier disclaims any 
knowledge of the intentions of the Washington Cabinet hereon, aud 
therefore, we confidently believe that there is more faith to be placed in 
the article of the 11th, than in that of the 25th inst. 








Russia asp “xR AGexts.—The following letter would not have been 
obtruded upon public notice, had not passing events in Europe given un: 
usual importance to everything connected with the administration of Rus 
sian affairs. It is curious, also, as showing the extreme sensitiveness felt 
by her employés, since even the conductor of a foreign journal in a foreign 
country must be reprimanded for not registering facts that occur, in a 
mode acceptable to Russian views. Three weeks ago, this communica- 
tion was handed to us. Its writer is well known in this community as 
the resident Consul of Russia. We have not the pleasure of personal ac- 
quaintance with him, and trust that nothing we may say will be con- 


etrued as offensively intended. 
New York, Oct. 6, 1849. 
To THE EpDiToR AND PRoPRIETOR OF THE ALBION. 


Sir: —The prominent feature of the late news by the Canada is the acknowl. 
edged generous intercession of Russia in favour of the Hungarians with their 
present awful masters ; and yet this day’s A/dion, in allusion to the news, gravely 
informs its readers, and it is all it tells them, that “ Russia and Austria are occu 
pied in punishing their political enemies,’ &c. As this is not the first manilesta- 
tion of that spirit which has lately come over the Albion, and which seems deter- 
mined totrample upon truth and common justice wherever Russia is concerned, I, 
although probably the oldest subscriber now in New York, have no alternative 
left me but to withdraw my name from the subscribers’ list, and give you this 
formal notice, that from this day forward I must not be considered as a subscri- 
ber tothe Albion, although the paper ought to be delivered up to the time it has 

Having thus published an accusation against ourselves, we must be 
been paid for. ALEXIS EUSTAPHIEVE. 


Having thus published an accusation against ourselves, we must be 
permitted to refute it, and in so doing to correct M. Eustaphieve’s state- 
ment of facts. These, though partially mixed up with opinions it will 
not be difficult to separate therefrom; and we will begin by quoting, as 
it really appeared in the Albion, of the 6th inst., the sentence whose brev- 
ity or truth appears to have given offence. The Consul has garbled it: 
Itran thus,—* Austria and Russia, as we have already partially hinted, are 
occupied in persecuting their late enemies,” &c. The words italicised 
are entirely omitted in the letter, and “ political” substituted for “ late.” 
The “already” alluded to the preceding column, in which, in twenty 
lines, and as plainly as our humble pen could speak, we announced as 
“ the principal item in Continental news,”’ the demand of Russia for the 
delivery of the Hungarian refugees, and the refusal of the Divan to give 
them up. We certainly did differ with M. Eustaphieve in our estimate 
of the relative importance of the Canada’s tidings. We did not consider 
‘the prominent feature” to be the fact, that the “lawful masters of the 
Hangarians”’ had not been advised by Russia to decimate the rebellious 
Hungarian regiments. We did not share the Russian Consul’s evident 
astonishment at the “ generous intercession” of the Czar, nor mention 
the unwonted truth that the sagacious Autocrat was keeping the knout 
and Siberia for the leaders—when he catches them—and for them alone. 
We thought the real news to be that the Emperor of Russia had boldly 
uumasked his policy, and that Great Britain might be called upon to 
thwart it. Lost in wonder at the matchless benignity of his Imperial 
master, M. Eustaphieve may think a possible European war a mere trifle 
in comparison therewith. We ventured to think otherwise. 

But the “ spirit” that bas Jately come over us is in reality the sore 
point. Democratic American journals might be expected, in the course 
of events, to abuse the Imperial despotism; but for an upholder of mon- 
archy to call in question its objects or its acts is, itseems, a sin of the 
first magnitude. Still the truth is so. We cannot be blinded by the royal 
bearing of the Emperor, by his princely magnificence, by the shrewdness 
of his diplomatists, or the colossal magnitude of his military force. His 
Ascot cups and American built steamers are clever baits thrown out to 
catch a few gulls respectively, but his system of government is 
incompatible with so much of human happiness as is influenced 
by government at all; and though we earnestly deprecate wick- 
ed and quixotic attempts to interfere in the internal affairs of for- 
eign countries, we shall not be sorry if on the present occasion it 
be hinted to Russia by England and France—so far shalt thou go, but no 
farther ! We need scarcely add, that though a Russian Consul might see 

much “ pestilent heresy” in such a declaration as this, the Addzon is about 
as far removed from sympathy with Ledru Rollin, and his school, as from 
the Imperial despotism itself. It is a device as old as the hills on the part 
of absolutists, to pretend to see no neutral ground between their lines and 
those of anarchists. In Russia there may be but little of such space—reform 
here may be synonymous with revolution ; but, thank God! such is not the 
case in lands where liberty, in its practical application, is a habit and a 
necessity of life. 

Metascuorty Deatu.—We read with sincere regret of the loss of Mr, 
Frederick Strickland a young Englishman in the White Mountains of New 
Hampshire, under peculiar and distressing circumstances. He was the 
second :on of Sir George Strickland, Bt, M.P. for the West Riding ot York- 
shire, and had been travelling through the United States for several months 
past. The paintul details of this accident on Mount Washington are thus 
given in the N. Y. Express. 


On the 10th he left the Notch House in company with another Englishman and 

a guide, to ascend the mountains, When they reached Mount Pleasant, the other 
man wished to return, there being considerable snow on the mountains. He 

(Mr. Strickland) gave up his horse to the guide, and proceeded on fvot for the sum- 
mit of Mount Washington, intending to come down Fabyans bridle path, the 
guide and the other gentleman returning to Mr. Crawford’s. Mr. Crawford sent 
the baggage uf the gentleman who had ascended the mountainto Fabyan’s house, 
but as he did not come that night, it was thought that he had returned to Mr. 
Crawford's. The next morning Mr. Crawford came along and enquired for him, 
F. told him he was not there. They immediately started in search of him, and 





found his track on the mountain, and followed that until night overtook them, but 


found only some part of hisclothes. On the 2ist they started in larger numbers, 
and about 10 o'clock foand him dead. He missed the path and was lost. Mr. 
8's brother left fur England in the last Steamer but one. The deceased brought 
letters of introduction of the most favourable character to several of our families 
and has produced the impression uf a 
ed to literary and scienutic pursuits, and of unexceptionable c haracter. 


Another account says, 


_ He was desirous, it seems, to ascend the dangerous acclivity to Mount Wash- 
ington, stating that he could walk where a horse could nottravel, and he would 
return by Fabyans path. He had passed over the most difficnlt portion of the 
He must have fallen 


rouie following the Amonoosuck river some distance. 


gentleman of high cultivation, much devot- 


Tae “Niacara” STEaAMER.—This splendid vessel met with two disasters on 
her recent voyage tothis port. She left Liverpool on the 6th, and on the 9th and 
10th met a severe Northwesterly gale, during which she carried away her bow. 
sprit and cutwater, and sustained other damage. On the 18th, when 24 hours out 
of Halifax, and steaming in a smooth sea, the side lever attached to the larboard 
engine broke suddenly in the centre. The other engine was promptly stopped by 
one of the engineers, bat considerable damage was done to the machinery. A 
flaw was found in the lever. Accidents of this kind, or of any kind, are rare 
with the Cunard vessels. 

We are aware that our paper this week is of anusually grave charac- 
ter; the length of the article on Canada must be pleaded in excuse. 








CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 
Montreat, 23d October, 1849. 

The members of the Executive who had been in attendance on Lord 
Elgin in Upper Canada returned to town yesterday, and, immediately 
after, it was rumoured that the Seat of Government was to be removed 
to Toronto, forthwith. This however, was not believed, and parties, 
professing to derive their information from trust-worthy sources, insisted 
that it was a ruse, the object of which was to get the inhabitants of Mon- 
treal to recall the Governor General, and to apologise for the ill-treatment 
he received at the hands of the rioters last spring. But in the afternoon 
it was generally known that a circular had been sent by the Provincial 
Secretary to tho several public departments directing them to get every 
thing in readiness for going at once. to Toronto, Much as this matter has 
been talked and written about, the announcement has taken every body 
by surprise, though I noticed it was treated by most persons as a g' 
joke—the Annexationists laughing in real earnest, otthers at what is vul- 
garly called the wrongside ofthe mouth. The act is denounced by all 
men, whether friends or foes of the Ministry as a most unwise one, and I 
fear it will prove such. It would perhaps have been well tor Montreal if 
the Seat of Government had never been placed there, but its removal ata 
moment of depression and irritation like the present will be attended 
with the worst consequences. It will leave some three hundred resi- 
dences tenantless, which will make houses a drug in the market, and be 
felt by proprietors of such property generally. Several hundreds of male 
and female servants will also be thrown out of employ, and many 
retail dealers will have to shut up shop. This movement is a cause of 
great rejoicing to the Annexationists here, who now make sure of all the 
waverers and loose fish, while it has given a heavy blow to the support- 
ers of British connexion. It is said that three members of the Cabinet, 
Messrs. Leslie, Viger aud Taché are so disgusted with the decision on this 
question that they have sent in their resignation, bu: I cannot say if there 
be any truth in this report. The intention is t> hold the Seat of Govern- 
ment alternately at Toronto and Quebec, and I understand steps have 
been taken to put the Parliament House and public offices in the latter 
city into astate of repair. It is calculated that the transport of the Gov- 
ernment to Toronto and the other expenses consequent on it will cost 
the Province at least £100,000, and how the Ministry will excuse them 
selves, not to Parliament but the country, for incurring such an expendi- 
ture I caunot see. 

The Upper Canada papers contain a letter from the Hon. Robert Bald- 
win in which he declares his strong objection to annexation, as well as to 
any measure calculated to sever the connexion between Canada and the 
mother country. I haveno doubt, myself, that Mr. Baldwin is perfectly 
sincere in this declaration. His letter was addressed to Mr. Peter Perry, 
an old supporter of his, who, it was said, intended to offer himself as a 
candidate for one of the Ridiugs of York, vacant by the elevation of Mr. 
Blake to the Bench. It was stated, too, that Mr. Perry had expressed 
his intention to come forward on the occasion as the avowed advocate ot 
annexation; and I have heard that when in this city, a short time ago, 
he openly declared that he would do so. If this be true, it is plain that 
annexation is not so popular in Upper Canada, as it is in Montreal ; for I 
perceive that Mr. Perry has since repudiated it, and come out as a sup- 
porter of British connexion and the Government. 

The British American League are to meet at Toronto on the lst No- 
vember. The resultof the conference of Delegates lately held in this 
city, was to recommend a union of the Provinces. Pr. Pi 


FRMusic. 


Travian Orera.—Notwithstanding that the Impressario, Max Maretzek, 

has not yet arrived, the materiel of the opera now in the city presents a 
state of such excellen: organization that the opening night, will be Thurs- 
day the lst of November. It is with much pleasure that we learn, that 
the subscription, even at the advanced prices, will be larger than during 
either of the preceding seasons. It is fully expected that the subscrip- 
tions will cover, within a fraction, the entire expenses of the manager. 
If these expectations are realized, the success will be triumphant, for with 
the liberal arrangements now made and the really attractive quali- 
ties of the company, we are assured that the public patronage will be se 
cured. 
Weattended one of the first rehearsals of Lucia di Lammermoor, and were 
much gratified with the general excellence of the company. Borghese’s 
Lucia is well known; it is in every sense of the expression an artistic 
performance. Beneventano has evidently been training, and appears to 
have succeeded well in subduing the rude energy of his voice and style. 
Every one acknowledges the exceeding beauty of his voice ; the want of 
management was generally, and justly complained of ; but if Signor Bene- 
ventano has profited by experience and the strong advice of the press of 
this city, it is not claiming too much for him, when we assert that he will 
prove the most effective Baritone that we have had in New York for many 
years. Of Signor Guiseppe Forti, we might say much, but we do not 
care to forestall public opinion. Still it cannot be doubted that he has 
a superb voice, great judgment in the effects of contrast, much taste and 
feeling, and itis something to say in his favour, that in these days of de- 
generate taste, he is a good musician, and believes in Mozart! What his 
dramatic powers are, we have had no opportunity of judging, but from 
what we have heard of his vocal powers, we have a strong belief that he 
wil take the town by storm. So much for our prospect for the winter. 














Signor Lietti, the well known and esteemed Italien leader, received a 
complimeutary benefit at the Astor Place Opera House on Wednesday 
evening last. The Opera performed was Ernani, with the following 
cast—Elvira, Signora Tedesco, Ernani, Signor Arnoldi, Carlo, Signor 
Tatfanelli, Don Silva, Signor Novelli. It is not our intention to criticise 
anew this often-criticised Opera ; suffice it to say that, as a whole, the per- 
formance gave great satisfaction. We must particularly compliment 
Signor Arnoldi, whose singing on this occasion was very much better 
than we have hitherto found it. There was a very fair audience, and the 
receipts must have proved a subtantial compliment to Signor Lictti. We 
look upon it as the best proof of the perfect stute and readiness of the 
Opera establishment, that Ernnai was produced in two days. 


Mr. Joseph Burke and Mr. Richard Hoffman are to have a Complimen- 
tary Concert at the Chinese Assembly Rooms, on Monday evening next. 
They will be assisted by Mr. and Madame Leati. We understand that 
several hundred tickets have already been sold. 








We learn with much pleasure that Mr. Davis, the Manager of the 
French Theatre, New Orleans, has entered into an arrangement with Mr. 
Niblo for the ensuing sammer, aad that he will bring on to New York the 
whole of his Oper atic strength. it is also stated that he will produce 
Meyerbeer’s last great work, Le Prophéte. If he does this, and will also 
bring out, in good style, Robert Le Diadle, he will make a small fortune in 
two or three months. We have seen the score of the Prophéte, and we 
fiud mach to admire. It is grand in its conception, and there are some 
Romances, Duos and Airs de Ballet, which will undoubtedly become uni- 
versully popular. 

Tue tate Mr. Cuartes E. Hory.—It is with much regret that we 








several times, as the body bore many bruises, and the legs were terribly Jacerat- 
ed ; and when he fell for the last time, he probably made no effort to rise. Iltis 


announce the decease vf Mr. C. E. Hora. He died on Monday last at 


supposed he fell into the water, and, finding he should freeze, in his desperation ; Boston at the age of sixty-five, but uf what disease we could not learn. It 


he threw away his clothes. He didnot walk more thaa seven miles.’ 


has beeu differently siated as apuplexy and a typhus fever. But 


from whatever cause, his death was very sudden, and after an illness of 
barely forty-eighthours. He was buried in Boston, and we regret to say 
that his body was attended to its last resting-place by but few persons— 
scarcely a dozen, as we learn from the Boston papers. This fact has 
caused much remark in Boston, and will continue to call forth remarks 
all over the country. It will be asked—*“are there many musical pro- 
fessors in Boston 1” 

Mr. Horn was born in 1784, and was identified with music for nearly 
60 years. He was contemporary with Braham, Sinclair, Wesley, and all 
the English notabilities of the past century. He was of a musical family, 
and imbibed music from his earliest years. His first success in composi- 
tion was,the beautiful cavatina, “Cherry Ripe.”{This was followed by “I’ve 
been roaming,” “‘ The deep, deep sea,” and other compositions of a pure- 
ly English character, which made his name known, wherever the English 
language was spoken. It would be impossible to enumerate all he 
composed, for he has written operas, cantatas , and songs without num- 
ber, We, however, believe that his reputation will rest with his truly 
beautiful and celebrated cavatinas; his cantata Christmas Bells. and his 
more recent compositions. In his prime of life he possessed a superb 
voice, which he managed with musterly skill and with exquisite taste. In 
social life he was loved by many and esteemed by all. We understand 
that he has left behind him some really fine compositions. The fame of 
his Shakspeare songs travelled from England tous, and we deeply re- 
gret not having heard them sung by the composer. Besides this series, 
however, we understand that he had completed a cantata eutitled 
the “ Ocean,’’ and the subject we are told was treated both by the au- 
thor and the composer, with great power and fancy. When he died he 
was at work upona grand oratorio called Belshazzar's Feast ; it was nearly 
completed, and report speaks most highly of its merits. We hope to 
hear the last compositions of this talented man. Could they not be pro- 
duced here, as a testimony of respect to his memory, and as a benefit 
for his widow ? 

The musical world has lost an ornament in the departure from this life 

of Charles E. Horn ; and in him we lose another connecting link between 
the musical past and the present. He will be deeply regretted by a nu. 
merous circle of triends and admirers. 





Orvawma, 


BRoapWAyY THEATRE.—There has beea no abatement this week of the de. 
sire created in the public mind to witness Miss Cushman’s performances. On 
Wednesday, “ Much Ado about Nothing” was revived, and we had an opportu. 
nity of contrasting this lady's Beatrice of former years with the more matured 
and finished execution with which she now presents to us this brilliant character . 
it was really delightful to witness how genius, tact, and practice, have aided in 
the perfecting of the representation, It now comes to us chiselled, as it were, by 
the hand of the consummate artist, All the angularities of former years are sof. 
tened down, without detracting from the fire, spirit, and vivacity of the original 
conception, She is still the Beatrice of the Puet, 


“ Disdain and scorn ride sparkling in her eyes, 
Misprising what they look on—and her wit 
Values itself so highly, that to her 
All matters else seem weak.” 


But she is not the virago, the tartar, and the disagreeable woman, offensive from 
the keenness of her wit—on the contrary, it seems as if her very faults were the 
results of “ brilliant intellectual qualities.” She indulges in her displays of sharp 
wit encounters, as though they were the joyous, high-spirited ebullitions of an ap_ 
parently rich and uncontrollable fancy. The conception is an exceedingly truth. 
ful one, and is rendered by Miss Cushman in the most effective style. 

In reviewing the impressions we have received from witnessing Miss Cushman 
in the rangeof characters she has played during her present engagement, we are 
naturally led to ask the question, where lies the secret of her present great suc- 
cess? It must be from her truthful and natural embodiment of the characters she 
represents. ‘To do this effectively argues genius of the highest order, for persona- 
tions of this description actually become creations to the senses of an audience— 
and the great distinctive quality of genius must thus be awarded to the persona. 
tion. Miss Cushman has grappled the strong leading points of every character 
we have seen her attempt—not with the traditionary or conventional usage of the 
stage, but with an original, strong-minded conception of her own—she has gone 
direct to the author—and the inspiration of the poet is thus shared by a kindred 
spirit. The mere artistical accessories of her profession have been studied 
upon similar principles of originality. The great cotemporary models within her 
reach have, doubtless, enabled her to form her style, but there has been no servile 
copying, no following in the beaten tracks of long-established usage. She has 
dared to untrammel herself from these fast exploding conventivnalisms, and 
she has the hardihood to talk on the stage in the natural, colloquial style adopted 
by realmen and women. In her displays, also, of passion or emotion, she draws 
her mimic inspirations directly from the fount of Nature. No declamation. no 
spouting, no whining, no tearing a passion to rags, with her. It is not tobe won 
dered at that she has entranced her audiences, unaccustomed as they are to such 
truthful exhibitions; nor is it less a matter of surprise, that she has proved a 
‘hard nut to crack” by the critics. 

This gifted actress closed her pre-eminently successful engagement of three 
weeks’ duration, lastevening. She proceeds to Philadelphia, where we have no 
doubt her rare talents will insure an equally triumphant reception, to that which 
has been awarded to her in this city. 

Mr. Collins, the popular delineator of Irish characters, commences an engage- 
ment at this house on Monday next 

Nisio’s GarDEN.—Niblo has put his magniticent establishment into its winter 
garb, and has completely metamorphosed the light, airy summer theatre into one 
of the warmest and most comfortable places of amusement now in the city. The 
Ravels continue their attractions with unabated success ; they have produced one 
of their magnificent comic Pantomimes during the week, called ‘‘ The Red Gnome 
and the White Warrior,” which bids fair to attain the popularity of former pro 
ductions by these celebrated pantomimists, The charming person and graceful 
dancing of Mile. Bertin have deservedly made her a great favourite ; whilst the 
good-tempered audiences who throng this house can even applaud the clumsy 
evolutions of M. Paul Brillant. A slight, neat figure can barely make a male 
Opera dancer passable in our eyes ; we pay this performer a coimpliment in saying, 
that a good-looking dragoon was spoiled in the attempt to make him a Terpsi- 
chorean. 

The Vaudeville nights have been strengthened by the addition of a Mr. Sloan, 
who is a very fair representative of Irish characters. We trust, however, that 
this gentleman will net insist upon another such revival as the “ Honest Thieves” 
of Wednesday proved to be. These old Farces are entirely beyond the reach of 
modern actors, and Mr, Sloan is not quite an Irish Jack Johnstone to warrant their 
resuscitation for his especial use 


Burton’s THEATRE.—Burton contrives to hold his share of public favour in 
the midst of the powerful counteracting rivalry surrounding him. He has a list 
of est:blished pieces which seem never to pall on his visitors ; and his leading 
actors and actresses have become “pets of the public.” A theatre must thrive 
with these advantages. The worthy manager should, however, have some con- 
sideration for his audiences and some regard for the character of the literary por- 
tion of the community, in the selection and annouacement of new pieces. Weas- 
sisted at the representation of the third new piece produced at this house lately, 
all of which have proved unmitigated failures, though heralded with the announce- 
ment that they were the productions of gentlemen of the press, or literary gentle- 
men. Burton is, no doubt, a cute wag in his way, and is willing to show the pub- 
lic that literary talent does not always comprise within its powers the capability 
of writing a good drama. 

Otympic Tueatre.—Mitchell has shown one of his old master strokes of 
management this year by returning to Opera representations. His little box 
has been crowded every night to witness “Fra Diavolo,” “ Cindersllu,’”’ and the 
“ Child of the Regiment.’ These popularities have been carefully putupon the 
stage in every department, and the leading parts sustained effectively and satis- 
factorily. ‘The next revival, we understand, will be “ Amilie,’’ with all the ori- 
ginal music. A sure card. 
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Notices of New Works. 





Frontenac. By Alfred B. Street. New York. 1849. Baker & Scrib- 
ner. There is a peculiarity attending the publication of this volume, that 
deserves notice, since the item having passed the rounds of the press, 
uncontradicted, may be set down asa fact. The author, a native of the 
United States, and of acknowledged standing as a writer of verse, could 
not succeed in making satisfactory arrangements with any publisher at 
home, but found one in the great book-mart of London. This “ metrical 
romance” comes accordingly before us with a hint on its title-page, 
that it is printed from Bentley’s London Edition, just another proof of 
the aksurdity of the charge often brought against the ‘‘ old country,” that 
it is exclusive and prejudiced in its dealings with foreigners. 

There is something in a name, and Mr. Street has chosen one that hag 
two recommendations—it is peculiar, and yet euphonous, begetting 
some curiosity in those not well-read in Canadian story, to learn who or 
what Frontenac might be. Frontenac was the French Governor-Genera! 
of Canada, towards the close of the 17th century, when the Colonists 
were frequently at war with those several warlike tribes inhabiting the 
Northern and Western portious of the present State of New York, band- 
ed together and known under the general term of Iroquois. The Iro- 
quois, and especially the Ooondagas, furnish the Indian personages of the 
poem, as the French adventurers of Canada furnish the “ pale-face”’ 
characters. The tale is melodramatic and interesting, but we sball not 
devote much space tu its detail. It will be enough to say, that the hero 
and heroine are one and the same person. Lucille, the child of Frontee 
nac by an Indian woman, is carried off in childhood from Quebec by her 
mother’s brother, who had previously (as the reader is induced to be- 
lieve) murdered and carried off the corpse of the mother herself, being 
indignant that a woman of the tribe should be connected with a European 
invader. A few pages only are devoted to this introduction, Twenty- 
four yearselapse. Thurenserah, the Cuief of the [roquois, heads the In- 
dians in their contests with the Freuch; and the poem is mainly filled 
with descriptions of encampments, forays, games, councils, and other in- 
cidental matters, pertaining to the children of the wilderness. The dé- 
nouement and catastrophe comprise the discovery by the aged, but victo- 
rious Frontenac, that his lost Lucille’s mother, whom he had supposed 
murdered, is living, and a priestess of the Indians; whilst this is follow- 
ed by the still more surprising announcement that Thurenserah is Lu. 
cille herself. She had been palmed off upon the “Braves” as their 
youthful but legitimate Chief, and had been nurtured in deadly hatred to 
the French. This fact is only revealed when the Hurons, fast allies of the 
invaders, have bound Thurenserah, their prisoner, to the stake of torture. 
Frontenac’s interference comes too late to save him, (or her, more cor- 
rectly speaking). Lucille is shamed at her sex being made known, and 
fires her own pile; whilst her mother kills herself and falls dead on the 
blackened body of her child. Of Frontenac we learn that sorrow and 
increasing years brought him down speedily to his grave. 

So much for the tale, apart from episodes, which are not wanting. The 
scenes are laid in the Castle and city of Quebec, in the deep forests of 
the then uncleared wilderness, and un the waters of the Canadian rivers 
and lakes; these afford ample scope for description, which is evidently 
Mr. Street’s forte. The poem contains probably not fewer than seven 
thousand lines, mainly in the octo-syllabic metre, but pleasingly varied. 
We could have wished it shorter than it is; for there is matter enough in 
it, and good matter too, for many a little bit of trath and nature in the 
form of an occasional piece—scarcely enough to sustain it through 250 
pages. A consciousness of ability to indite a few charming verses 
sometimes tempts writers into lengthened effusions, as the conception of 
one dramatic incident will tempt men to write five-act plays. The re- 
sult generally bears no proportion to the expectations raised, as may be 
noticed in poets of a very high rank—ay, evenin Campbell, and in Ten- 
nyson, whose lengthened poems are rarely read, whilst their minor ones 
are committed to memory. So often is this the case, that where 
we light upon a youthful and poetic genius, we feel inclined to implore 
that he may not throw himself away upon an epic; that if he have a few 
arrows of the right sort, he will deliver them singly and effectively, and 
not bundle quiver and all upon us, whereby he is too apt to miss his aim, 
Without further criticising this volume, the length of which is its chies 
drawback, we will cull here and there an extract that pleases us. Mr. 
Street must surely have made personal acquaintance with that most pic- 
turesque city, Quebec, for he writes of it with much unction. 

In the rich pomp of dying day 

Quebec, the rock-throned monarch, glowed— 
Castle and spire and dwelling yray, 
The batteries rude that niched their way 
Along the cliff, beneath the play 
Of the deep yellow light, were gay ; 
And the curved flood, below that lay, 

In flashing glory flowed. 
Beyond, the sweet and mellow smile 
Beamed upon Orleans’ lovely isle ; 

Until the downward view 
Was closed by mountain-tops that, reared 


Against the burnished sky, appeared 
in misty, dreamy hue. 


And thus again, with a probably unintentional reminder of a line in 
the Prisoner of Chillon, 


Reared on the cliff, atthe very brink, 
W hence a pebble dropped would sink 
Four-score feet to the slope below, 
The Castle of St. Louis canght 
Dancing hues of delicate pink, 
With which the clouds o’erhead were fraught 
From the rich sunset’s streaming glow. 


The funeral of Frontenac takes place in the Recollets’ Church, and the 


ae passage, entitled “ Mass for the Dead,” is extremely musi- 
cal. 


Sunset . o’er Quebec 
Spread like a gorgeous pall ; 

Again does its rich glowing loveliness deck 
River, and castle, and wall. 

Follows the twilight haze, 
And now the star-gemmed night: 

And outbursts the Recollets’ church in ablaze 

Of glittering spangling light, 

Crowds in the spacious pile 
Are thronging the aisles and nave, 

With soldiers from altar to porch, in file 
All motionless, mute, and grave. , 

Censers are swinging around, 

W ax-lights are shedding their 
And, rolling majestic its volume o 
The organ oppresses the air. 

The saint within its niche, 
Pillar, and picture, and cross, 
nd the roof in its soaring and stately pitch 
an gleaming in golden gloss. 
. chorister’s sorrowing strain 
ee Shrill as the winter breeze, 
Soft at and soothing, as when complain 
TS In the summer trees. 
The taper-starred altar before 
wae mantled in mourning black 
a saore and plume on the pall spread o’er 
8 the coffin of Frontenac ’ 
a it the nobles are bowed 
nd near are the guards in their rief, 
Whilst the sweet breathing imoonee is wreathing its cloud 
2 wine the ape pre chief. 
ut the organ and singe 
Leaving 0 void in aby, emevoceaeed, 
And the long-drawn chaun 


glare, 
sound, 


t of the blazon’d priest 


Rises in suppliance there, 








Again the deep organ shakes 
he walls with its mighty tone, 
And through it again the sweet melody breaks 
Like a sorrowful spirit’s moan, 
A sudden silence now ; 
Each knee has sought the floor ; 
The priest breathes his blessing with upturn’d brow, 
And the requiem is o'er. ' 
The author is an observer and must be a lover of Nature. How con- 
densed and striking is the following description of the bursting forth of a 
Canadian spring. 
’Twas May! the Spring with magic bloom 
Leaped up from Winter's frozen tomb. 
Day lit the river's icy mail ; 
‘he bland warm rain al evening sank ; 
Ice fragments dashed in midnight’s gale ; 
The moose at morn the ripples drank. 
The yacht, that stood with naked mast 
In the locked shallows motionless 
When sunset fell, went curtseying past 
As breathed the morning's light caress. 


Are not the above ten lines excellent ? The four that we have itali- 
cised contain a volume of suggestions, and are alone sufficient to stamp 
Mr. Street a man of genius. 

If Edwin Landseer desired to paint tue portrait of a Moose deer, could 
he find any more graphic sketch than the following ? 


*T was one of June’s delicious eves ; 
Sweetly the sunset rays were streaming, 
Here tangled in the forest leaves, 
There on the Cataraqui gleaming. 
A broad glade lay beside the flood 
Where tall dropped trees and bushes stood. 
A cove its semicircle bent 
Within, and through the sylvan space, 
Where lay the light in splintered trace, 
A moose, slow grazing, went ; 
Twisting his long, curved, flexile lip 
Now the striped moosewood’s leaves to strip, 
And now his maned neck, short and strong, 
Stooping, between his fore-limbs long 
Stretched widely out, to crop the plant 
And tall rich grass that clothed the haunt. 
On moved he tothe basin’s edge, 
Mowing the swordflag, rush, and sedge, 
And, wading short way from the shore 
W here spread the waterlilies o’er 
A pavement green with globes of gold, 
Commenced his favourite feast to hold. 


So still the scene—the river's lapse 
Along its course gave hollow sound, 
With some raised wavelet’s lazy slaps 
On log and stone around ; 
And the crisp noise the moose’s cropping 
Made, with the water lightly dropping 
From some lithe, speckled, lity stem 
Entangled in his antlers wide, 
Thus scattering many a sparkling gem 
Within the gold-cups at his side, 
Sudden he raised his heau on high, 
Oped his great nostrils, fixed his eye, 
Reared halfhis giant ear-flaps, stood, 
Between his teeth ahalf chewed root, 
And sidelong on the neighbouring wood 
Made startled glances shoot, 
Resuming then his stem, once more, 
He beut, as from suspicion free, 
His bearded throat the lilies o'er, 
And cropped them quietly, 


With a spirited description of the encampment of the army of Fronte- 
nac, we close our extracts, leaving several, that we had marked for the 
entertainment of our readers. From the Indian portion, it will be no- 
ticed that we make none. To tell the truth, the Red-skins are no favour- 
ites of ours—they so sadly want relief. The “braves,” and the ‘ hap- 
py-hunting grounds,” and the ‘‘Great Spirit,’’ and the “ fire-water,” 
are all very striking, when we first hear of them; but we know few sub- 
jects that so quickly pall upon the appetite. If American poets and ro- 


Switzerland, Holland, Prussia, Austria, Constantinople, and the Levant— 
bay it! 

Tue History or tue Usitep Stargs or America. By R. Hildreth. 
New York. 1849. Harpers. This, the third volume, brings the work to 
a conclusion; and we are reluctantly compelled to content ourselves with 
announcing the fuct, for a hasty glance at some of its pages shows it to be 
carefully and earnestly written. Few books have been issued lately iu 
handsomer form ; its portly octavos are a novelty in the generally pre- 
valent taste for duodecimos. We have, we believe, already mentioned 
that this History ranges from the discovery of the Continent to the organi- 
zation of Government under the Federat Constitution. 

Booxs Recetvep.—Rockingham, a Novel. H. Long.—Blackwood, for Oct. 
L. Scott § Co.—Sartain’s Magazine, for Oct. 





Loxpon Booxs.—A new volume of Macaulay's History will soon be issued— 
so says rumour.—A Life of Devereux, Earl of Essex, Queen Blizabeth’s fa- 
vourite, is in preparation by J. Payne Collier.—Shirley, by Currer Bell, author 
of Jane Eyre, was announced as nearly ready for publication at the close of last 
month,—The search after taking names for new books is amusing enough. Miss 
Pardoe advertises “ Flies in Amber.” 





THE QUEEN’S JOURNEY FROM SCOTLAND TO THE 
ISLE OF WIGHT. 


The Royal party left Balmoral at half-past 8 o’clock on Thursday morn- 
ing (the Orth ult.) for the Cupar Angus Station of the Scottish Midland 
Railway, distant about 49 miles. The coréége consisted of four Royal car- 
riages and four, the char-a-banc, and a luggage van, Her Majesty arriv- 
ed at the station a quarter before 5 o'clock, and there partook of luncheon, 
after which the Royal party entered the saloon carriage prepared for 
them, and proceeded southward. The saloon-carriage in which her Ma- 
jesty travelled belonged to the London and North Western Railway Com- 
pany. It is of the most elegant construction, and is surmounted by a 
beautiful gilded crown, and the sides being formed of plate-glass, the 
Royal party could command a fine view uf the scenery on the route. The 
interior of the carriage is lined with light sky-blue figured satin, and has 
been finished with the utmost elegance and taste. There are several 
seats disposed around the carriage, similar to those in first-class carriages, 
and a beautiful little table of satin-wood occupies the centre. Several or- 
namental brackets are fitted up in the interior, supporting small china 
vases filled with flowers. ; 

Her Majesty reached Edinbargh at half-past 6 o’clock, and Berwick at 
10 minutes to 8. The Royal arrival at Berwick was the sigual for most 
enthusiastic cheers from the crowd assembled, and the train having been 
brought to a stand, the corporate officials, headed by the mayor, advanced 
and had the honour of presenting addresses both to the Queen and the 
Prince. Sir George Grey joined the Royal party at Berwick, and the 
engine of the York, New Castle, and Berwick Railway having been at- 
tached to the train, it proceeded, under the conduct of Mr. Harrison, the 
resident engineer of the line, towards Little Mill station ; and when the 
train drew up alongside the platform, at 20 minutes to 9 o'clock in the 
evening, Her Majesty at once alighted into a sort of temporary pavilion 
decked with Earl Grey’s colours, blue aud white and carpeted with crim- 
son cloth, at the extremity of which one of Earl Grey’s carriages was In 
attendance to receive the Royal party. The Hon. Colonel Grey, Equerry 
in waiting, and Captain the Hon. F. Grey, R.N. (brothers of the noble 
Earl), were in attendance to receive the Queen, the noble Earl pee 
to welcome his Sovereign on her arrival at Howick. The road throug 
the park to the mansion was illuminated with torches and large bonfires 
at short intervals. . 

Her Majesty was plainly attired; she appeared in a large Royal Stuart 
tartan shawl and straw bonnet trimmed with crimson. Prince Albert 
wore a dark shooting dress; not the slightest appearance of display in 
any respect whatever. . ' j ’ 

Her Majesty arrived at Howick precisely at 9 o clock, and was recei- 
ved at the entrance hall by the noble Ear and Countess, the latter of 
whom the Queen cordially greeted. Dinner was served almost imme- 
diately upon the Queen’s arrival, Her Majesty sitting down in her trav- 
elling-dress. Sir George and Lady Grey were the only guests at the din- 
ner, which was confined to the members of the Royal suite and the fam- 
ily circle of Barl Grey. After dianer Her Majesty received, through Sir 





mancists must have American heroes, we really wish they would try the 
Esquimaux for a change. 


The summer sun was sinking bright 

Behind the woods of Isle Perrot ; 
Back Lake St. Luuis gleamed the light 

In rich and ailagled glow ; 
The slanting radiance at Lachine 
Shone on an animated scene. 
Beside the beach upon the swell 

Scores of canoes were lightly dancing, 
With many a long batteau, where fell 

The sun, on pole and drag rope glancing. 
Throngs were upon the gravelly beach 
Bustling with haste, and loud in speech ; 
Some were placing in rocky batteaux 

Cannon and mortars and piles of grenades; 
Some were refitting their arrows oak buen, 

Others were scanning their muskets and blades ; 
Some were kindling their bivouac fire ; 

Others were blending 
Their voices in song ; 
W hilst others, manaiing 
With utterance strong, 

Scarce kept from blows in their wreckless ire. 


Los Grincos. By Lieut. Wise, U.S. N. New York, 1849. Ibid.—A 
most pleasant book of adventures, designed not to instruct, bat to enter- 
tain, and fulfilling this good intention to the letter. In this “ Inside view 
of Mexico and California, with wanderings in Peru, Chili, and Polynesia” 
we have the frank, dashing spirit of a sailor, combined with much more 
literary ability than the author takes credit for, in his scrap of a preface. 
But for the length to which Mr. Street has beguiled us, we should cer- 
tainly have made copious extracts. As it is we can but find room for the 
following slight sample of the author's lively style. The frigate, to 
which he was attached, was lying at Valparaiso, and he thus gets up her 
anchor. 


We were aroused one morning at peep of day by the heavy, beoming report of 
a gun from the frigate, and on tearing open our eyelids, saw the chequered 
cornet flying at the fore, the signal of sailing. Anethetmntizing ships and seas, 
we shook fleas and dust from our heels, and repaired forthwith on board. Break- 
fast over, the shrill whistles of boatswain and mates called up anchor ; much ea- 
sier said than done, that ponderous instrument being loath to leave his bed. And 
it was not until after a tremendous amount of cursing and heaving had been ex- 
pended, that it deigned to be roused outat all; even oon, the ship under topsails, 
with a fresh breeze, and forty fathoms water, the strain was enormmous—when by 
a sudden surge, owing to a number of nonsensical contrivances of iron teeth biting 
the breathing cable, they let go their gripe,and out flew the chain, making the 
whole vomal winabhe from its quivering jar and whirl. When its fury was a little 
exhausted, the brawny compresses were drawn, and the unruly gentleman 
brought to a stand. Then great apprehensions were felt for the seamen in the 
chain lockers. They were pulled cut alive with only a broken leg, anda multitude 
of painful contusions. How they escaped being torn into atoms, in a confined box, 
six feet square, during the frightful contortions and vibrations of the immense 
iron snake, was little less than a miracle. 


System or Purenotocy. By George Combe. New York,1849. Harpers. 
This we!l-known work is here condensed into one thick duodecimo of 
small type, illustrated with 100 wood-cuts. In this cheap form it will be 
gladly received. 

Tas Excursion. By W. Wordsworth. New York, 1849. C. S. Francis. 
A new and very neat edition, legible and portable; we shall be glad to 
add—saleable. 

Tux Op Wortv. By W. Furniss. New York, 1849. Appletons. The 
thousand and second number of the experiences of an American travel- 
ler, who goes over a prodigious quantity of ground in an exceedingly 
condensed style. It is a lively little book, notwithstanding; and the au- 
thor not only selected an interesting route, but appears to have received 
tolerably correct impressions, as he passed along. The effect produced by 
sight-seeing must mainly depend on taste; but we like the general tone. 
A few very smart wood-cuts and a useful map of Europe complete the 
volume. Reader, if you wish a very rapid survey of England, France, 


George Grey, en address from the corporation of the ancient borough of 
Alnwick. 

Her Majesty retired early, and was out walking in the grounds with 
the prince on Friday morning before 9 o'clock. The Earl Grey accompa- 
nied Her Majesty, who, it is believed, before leaving, planted an oak 
sapling. 

The Queen took leave of the Countess Grey at 11 o'clock, and imme- 
diately left for the Railway station. 

On arriving at the station Her Majesty was received by the Lord May- 
or of York (Mr. James Meek) and his co-directors of the railway. The 
Lord Mayor had the honour of presenting to the Queen aud the Prince 
two very handsome maps of the line, which were very graciously recei- 
ved and acknowledged. 

At Newcastle upon-Tyne not less than 60,000 persons were assembled 
to greet the Sovereign. A loyal address trom the corporation of New- 
castle was presented; the mayor was about to hand it through the car- 
riage window, when Prince Albert advanciug, opened the door, and, ad- 
dressing the mayor, thanked him on the part of the Queen for the loyal 
reception given to Her Majesty. The mayor of Gateshead then advan- 
ced, and also presented an address from the corporation of that borough. 
This address was in like manner graciously accepted, and after a few mo- 
ments’ delay, the train proceeded on, amid the cheers of the spectators, 
through Gateshead towards Darlington. 

Her Majesty arrived at Darlington at a quarter before 2 o’clock. Lord 
Harry Vane, M.P., was here in attendance to welcome her Majesty, and 
when the train drew up within the station his Lordship introduced the 
chief bailiff of the borough (Mr. Francis Mewbarn) to the Queen and 
Prince. The chief bailiff, who was accompanied by Mr Kipling, one of 
the directors of the York, Newcastle, and Berwick Company, and a mem- 
ber of the corporation of Darlington, here presented an address from that 
borough, which Her Majesty was graciously pleased to accept. 

After a very brief delay, during which the Queen condescended to ac- 
cept a bouquet of flowers from Mrs, Kipling, the train again proceeded 
towards York, where Her Majesty arrived at 20 minutes before 3 o'clock, 
and the saloon carriage having been brought opposite the refreshment 
room, Her Majesty’s presence in the ancient city was welcomed by his 
Grace the Lord Archbishop of York and the members ot the corporation. 
On the train stopping, the Lord Mayor advanced and presented to Her 
Majesty an address from the corporation of the city. 

The Queen now alighted from the carriage, and was conducted to an 
apartment fitted up as a refreshment saloon. The members of the Royal 
suite also alighted here and partook of refreshment. On taking ber de- 
parture the Qaeen walked round to the train, a distance of some 300 yards, 
a very beautiful velvet carpet being laid along the platform. 

Her Majesty arrived at the Normanton station before 4 o’clock. That 
station being the commencement of the Midland Railway, Her Majes 
was here received by the directors, Mr. Bell, the secretary, and other offi- 
cials of that company. The Lord Mayor of York introduced Mr. Ellis, 
M.P., for Derby, and chairman ef the board, to the Queen and the Prince, 
and signified to Her Majesty that his own power to afford accommoda- 
tion extended no further south, but that Her Majesty would be perfectly 
safe with Mr. Ellis and his co-directors. The Queen rose from her seat 
and acknowledged the Lord Mayor’s attention in the most gracious man- 
ner, expressing the great satisfaction with which she had viewed all the 
arzungements made for her convenience throughout the josrea, and em- 
phatically closing her observations with this remark, “I am indeed very 
much obliged to you, my Lord Mayor.” , 

The run from Normanton to Derby of 60 miles was accomplished, un- 
der the conduct of Mr. Kirtley, the chief of the locomotive department, in 
considerably less than two hours. Ouly one stoppage was made to take. 
in water at Eckington, and the Royal train drew up at the Derby plat- 
form precisely at 11 minutes past 6 o'clock. 

The high sheriff of the county (Mr. Jedediah Strutt) and the mayor of 
the borough (Mr. Robert Forman) received Her Majesty on the platform; 
and the Queen and Prince graciously acknowledged the loyal welcome 
which greeted them on every side. The high sheriff and the mayor es- 
corted the Royal pair te the sheriff’s iage, which was in waiting at 
the entrance ; and on their appearance in front of the platform, the Royal 
party were received by the multitude with deafening cheers, which were 
renewed again and again as the Royal cor/¢ge passed to Mr, Cuff’s, at the. 
Midland Hotel, which was most elegantly fitted up for the use of the 
Royal party. Before the departure from the station, the Mayor and cor- 
poration were received by Her Majesty, to whom a loya! address, with a 
beautifully illuminated border, with the rose, thistle, and shamrock en- 
twining the borough and Royal arms, was preseated by the mayor. Her 
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M made a most ious reply, and the corporation then withdrew 
oy sy Aevneded of Sane roy ah Her Majesty's health. Various 
buildings in the towa were illuminated during the evening. The dinuer 

ty at the Midland Hotel comprised Her Majesty and the Prince, Sir 
Goole Grey, Mr. Anson, and the ladies and geutlemen in attendance on 
Her Majesty. The dinner service was of silver, elegantly chased, and of 
the most costly description. 

On Saturday morning, at 8 o'clock, Her Majesty, Prince Alber , and the 
Royal suite, quitted the hotel at Derby, in the Royal carriages, aad pro- 
ceeded to the railway station, where there was a special train in readiness 
to receive them. Her Majesty was enthusiastically cheered on her de- 

ture. The Royal party consisted of the Queen, his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert, their Royal Highvesses the Prince of Wales, Prince Al 
fred, the Princess Royal, and the Princess Alice; the Hon. Miss Caroline 
Dawson (Maid of Honour in Waiting to the Queen), Miss Hillyard (in at- 
tendance on the Princesses), Sir George Grey (Secretary of State in at- 
tendance upon Her Majesty ), Sir James Clark, the Hon. Colone! Gordon 
(Equerry in Waiting to Prince Albert), and Mr. Birch (the Preceptor to 
the Prince of Wales). 

Her Majesty arrived at Birmingham at 10 o'clock, An address which 
had been adopted by the corporation of Birmingham, was presented to 
Her Majesty, who was most enthusiastically cheered by the vast con- 
course of persons assembled on her arrival and departure. 

At Bromsgrove the Ruyal train stopped for a few minutes, and here a 
large number of the gentry and country families, together with a consid- 
erable concourse of the middie class, had assembied to give Her Majesty 
a hearty welcome into Worcestershire. At this point also was placed a 

uard of honour, composed of a portion of the lst Regiment of Queen’s 
Gee Worcestershire Yeomanry Cavalry, under the command of Colonel 
the Hon. R. H. Clive aud Lieutenant Colonel Lord Ward. The arrival 
of Her Majesty was also communicated to the surrounding country by 
a Royal sa/ute from the arti lery of the regiment, and the loyal cheers of 
the people assembled. With very little delay the Royal train proceeded 
on its jouruey through Worcestershire, only slackening speed once, in 
consequence of one of the engine axles becoming heated shortly before 
the train entered Glocestershire. 

The Royal train slackened speed again at Cheltenham, in order to in- 
dulge a general wish expressed by the inhabitants who assembied in vast 
numbers on the banks of the line of railway. There were also some 
4,000 or 5,000 school children brought together here to see the train 


pss. 

About half- past 11 o'clock the firing of cannon a short distance from 
the station announced the approach of the Royal train to Glocester. An 
immense number of people (including a large number of ladies from the 
surrounding neighbourhood) had assembled at the Glocester station, it 
being announced that the Queen would here receive addresses from the 
corporation of the city and clergy of the diocese while her suite were 
changing carriages, this being necessary on account of the break of gauge 
at this point. The Royal party was received with the loudest acclama- 
tious, the band of the Glocestershire Yeomanry Cavalry playing the Na. 
tional Anthem, and the cheers of the multitude were gracefully acknow- 
—— both by the Queen and her Royal Consort. A body of Riflemen, 
under the command of Lord William Russell, formed the guard of hon- 
our, and deta ‘hments of the local Yeomanry Cavalry, the Militia, and en- 
rolled pensimners were ranged within the station. The Royal train 
was driven in on the Midland side of the station, and on its stoppage the 
Mayor of Glocester (Mr. Burrup) advanced to the state carriage, condac- 
ted by Sir George Grey, by whom he was presented to Her Majesty. 
His Worship thea humbly presented to the Queen and Prince Albert the 
addresses of the corporation of Glocester ; after which the Rey. Sir John 
Seymour preserted the addresses of the clergy. The addresses were 

raciously received; aud the Royal family then walked across the plat- 
form dividing the two lines or the brvad and narrow gauge, and eutered 
the Great Western state carriage, where the Queen, taking the Royal 
children by the hand, metibnted them at the windows to the people, 
who teetified their hearty loyalty by crowding round the train in a mov- 
ivg massand raising vociferous cheers, which were most graciously ac- 
knowledged by the Queen and Prince Albert. In a few minutes, all 
being ready, the Royal train proceeded rapidly on its journey up the 
Swindon Junction branch of the Great Western line to Swindon. 

At Swindon, as in Glocester, an immense concourse of persons from all 
parts of the adjoining district had assembled as early as 11 o’clock, many 
of them having come in carriages and cabriolets at a distance of 10 or 12 
miles. It must have seemed surprising to strangers how so many persons, 


cal odour, but that subsequently was lost. He considered the experi- 
ment satisfactory, and su that the charcoal would afford an ad- 
mirable means of disinfecting cesspools, as avoiding the necessity of stir- 
ring them up, a course often attended with very serious mischief. Al- 
though the cholera was happily abating, disinfectants would still be ne- 
— for the prevention of typhus and other dangerous fevers. (Hear, 
ear.) 

Mr. Yarrow said he appeared there as the representative of a large bo- 
dy of agriculturalists in Cheshire, who had requested tim to ascertain 
whether the preparation had the power of deodorising manure. He was 
perfectly satisfied with the result, provided that the pecuniary features of 
the plan should be satisfactory. Mr. Nesbitt, who had been deputed by 
his brother, Dr. Nesbitt, superintendent of the Northamptonshire Lunatic 
Ayslum, was quite convinced that the charcoal was a complete deodori- 
ser. Mr. Walker said that his expectations had been surpassed. The 
discovery would be most valuable to farmers, especially to those of the 
county of Kent who annually paid large sums for manure, provided that 
the charcoal could be obtained ata reasonable cost. Mr. Swinburne con- 
sidered the preparation a most perfect deodoriser. Previous to the meet- 
ing he had submitted it to the most rigorous tests in private. Mr. Gar- 
rat was satisfied as to the principle, but objected to the use of the ma- 
chine. He thought that if the object could be effected by simply pat- 
ting the peat into the cesspools, the discovery would be invaluable. Mr. 
Nesbitt said that the deodorising powers of charcoal had long been known 
to chemists. Mr. Rogers’ merit consisted in giving them practical appli- 
cation, There was no doubt but that much of the odour of the soil had 
been absorbed in the process they had just witnessed, but still the smell 
of ammonia might be detected. He had, however, no hesitation in say- 
ing that on the whole the experiments had been highly satisfactory. 
The judges having all given their opiuions, which met with the concar- 
rence of the meeting generally, Mr. Rogers came forward and stated that 
the deodorising powers of the charcoal having been satisfactorily proved, 
the next question was, whether a sufficient quantity could be obtained 
from the bogs of Ireland to deodorise the horrid cesspools of London. 
From the experience of five years, during which he had paid unremitting 
attention to the subject, he could guarantee that a sufficient quantity 
could be obtained and delivered in London at about £2 10s. the ton, and 
it was most iikely that after a time the price would be reduced. There 
could be no doubt but that the peat charcoal if laid oa the top of a cess- 
pool to the depth of three inches would completely disinfect it, as he had 
himself proved by actual experiment in 1847. Mr. Rogers in conclusion, 
thanked the judges and the meeting for the fairness and candour with 
which his invention had been examined and decided upon. 





Patent Air-SypHon VentTILATOR—Simultaneously with the above men- 
tioned out-of-door disinfector, comes the announcement of an invention, 
by which, if correctly based and properly applied, we shall be able to 
enjoy crowded assemblies, without inhaling slow poison. Acoustics yet 
remain a puzzle, but science moves on so fast, that we do not despair of 
real patent sounding-boards, The air-syphon is thus introduced to pub- 
lic notice in England. 


The advantage of every step in science by which our knowledge is in- 
creased, even to the extent of one additional fact, is the almost certainty 
that it may be turved to useful account. Dr. Chowne has just illustrat 
ed the truth of this position, by proposing anew mode of ventilation, 
based on his finding (as stated in the specification of a patent enrolled by 
him), that, “ if a bent tube or holl..w passage be fixed with the legs up: 
wards, the legs being of unequal lengths, whether it be’in the open air, 
or with the shorter leg communicating with a room or other place, that 
the air circulates up the longer leg, aud that it enters aud moves down 
the shorter leg; and that this action is not prevented by making the 
shorter leg hot, whilst the larger leg remains cold ; and no artificial heat 
is necessary to the longer leg of the Air-Sy phon, to cause this action to 
take place.” Thus, by using the chimney of an ordinary room, for ex- 
ample (into which air has free access), as the longer leg, and by conduct- 
ing a tube or channel constituting the short leg of the Air Syphon, from 
any part (as nearthe ceiling, for instance), into the lower part of the 
chimney, at the suitable place, a stream of air will proceed fram the 
apartment down the shorter leg, and away up the longer one. 

The formation of the necessary channels to collect the impure air of 
aroom, and to convey it down to its point of entrance into the longer 
leg, appears to be compatible with the preservation of architectural or- 
nament. 





all attired in their holiday dress, could have got together in so small a 
place. From the moment the announcement of Her Majesty’s intention 
to return to Osborue-house by the Great Western Railway, and to pau-e 
in her journey at Swindon tor rest and refreshment, was known, those 
having the control of the station determined on fitting it up ina style 
which should not be surpassed by the other stations at which Her Majes- 
ty had temporarily rested, and which should be in some measure worthy 
of the occasion. Accordingly all the artistical and mechanical arrange- 
ments which could be commanded were forthwith put in requisition to fit 
up the place in the most tasteful possible style compatible with the short- 
ness of the notice. Many mechanics worked during the two previous 
nights and days without going to bed, in their eager anxiety to make a 
display, as far as possible, worthy of their Sovereiga The north side ot 
the station—that at which Her Majesty was to arrive—was decorated 
with ingeniously devised festoons of plants and flowers, while from every 
spot which was likely to arrest the eye of Her Majesty and suite, flags 
emblemaiical of loyalty, fluated in the air. Exactly at half-past 12 the 
approach of Her Majesty was announced, to the great gratification of the 
assembled thousands. At this time a line of human beings stretched 
along the rails, protected by the police, several hundred yards westward 
from the station; and as those who had the management of the trains did 
not seem to hzeve been prepared for a crowd of spectators at so great a 
distance from the station, the train not only hurried past them at little 
less than the usual rate of speed, but the curtains of the Royal carriage 
were drawn, and consequently to their inexpressible disappointment, they 
did not even catch a passing glance of Her Majesty. Ov her arrival at 
the station Her Majesty was greeted with loud huzzas and the waving of 
handkerchiefs. The spirited manaer in which the hand played the Na- 
tional Anthem gave great effect to the enthusiastic reception which was 
accorded to Her Majesty on her arrival at Swindon. The Queen and 
suite aligbted from the carriages, and proceeded into the large room, in 
which luncheon had been provided. The Royal party remained just ex- 
actly three quarters of an hour at the Swindon station, when they re- 
entered the carriages, and the train started ata slow pace. The deafen- 
ing cheers and the waving of handkerchiets, with the playing of the 
National Anthem, which greeted her arrival, equally characterized her 
departure. She stood up in the carriage and bowed to her sabjects in 
token of her appreciation of their loyalty. Ina miaute or so the Royal 
train was out of sight, and the vast assemblage gradually dispersed, 
highly gratified with the scene which they had just witnessed. 

The Royal travellers reached the Basingstoke at a quarter-past 3 
o’clock, and alighted there, and entered the state carriage of the London 
and South-Western Railway. A special engine was ia readiress, and Gos- 
port was reached at a quarter-past 4, wheuce Her Majesty immediately 
embarked in the Fairy for East Cowes, and arrived at Osborne-house 
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before 6 o'clock. 
Intsh PeEat—1Te Promises.—Inventors and discoverers are still bent 
upon making Ireland's fortunes and their own, out of her neglected up- 
per crust. The O'Gorman Mahon’s scheme for enlightening us through 
his medium, announced to the House of Commons on the 27th of July, 
speedily went out. We have now a purifying in place of an illuminating 
project, and we trust it may bear a practical test on a large scale. The 
affair is thus mentioned. 
Deoportsinc Powers or Peat Cuarcoat.—A public meeting was 
held on Monday evening, (the lst inst.) at the Mechanics’ Institute, 
Southampton-buildings, to test the deodorising powers of a species of 
charcoal prepared from Irish peat, and mabue by Mr. J. J, Rogers. 
The room was crowded, and the experiments seemed to excite very gen- 
eral interest. The following gentlemen were selected as chairman and 
jadges:—Mr, Young, Sun-court, Cornhill, chairman; Dr. Alfred King, 
Mr. Lyon, Mr. Griffith, surgeon; Mr. Yarrow, civil engineer; Mr. Nes- 
bitt, accountant ; Mr. Nesbitt, analytical chemie:; Mr. Walker, M.A., 
Maidstone College ; Mr. Swinburn, barrister ; and Mr. Garrat, acommis- 
sioner of paving. Tke experiments were proceeded with thus:—A pan 
of night soil was put into a hopper along with two pans of peat charcoal. 
The mixture was then ground asin an ordinary hand-mill, and delivered 
into a vessel, where itunderwent the examination of the judges. Speci- 
mens were also handed generally round to the meeting, after which the 
judges delivered their opinion. Dr. King considered the discovery a most 
valuable one, and that the promise of the patentee had been amply ful- 
filled. Mr. Lyon, who had been deputed hy the authorities of a bus- 
ital, to which he was secretary, to attend the experiments, was perfect- 

ly satisfied. Mr. Griffiths, who announced himeelf as one of the medical 
inspectors of the Board of Health, had at first got some slight ammonia- 


{n assembly-rooms, even where fire is not used, which hecome over- 
heated and close, to whatever part of the room rout-forms extend, the 
means of ventilation can also be conducted, either by channels (as light 
zinc tubes) suspended under the forms, or making the forms themselves 
hollow channels. In either case this channel being made ‘continuous, 
and finally passing through an opening in a chimney-board, or by some 
similar arrangement, into the fireplace, and tubes passing from these to 
the upper parts of the room, the warm air would constantly descend 
through them to the continuous channel, and then into the larger leg of 
the Syphon. 

The Air-Syphon Ventilator admits of being extemporaneously and 
temporarily set up in a sick-room, 80 as to cause a constant renewal of 
air from the upper portion of the apartment, where it 1s so apt to hang 
about the curtain furniture of the chamber, and to impregnate it with 
the exhalations whieh are so often the result and generators of disease. 

A peculiar fact is, that this mode of ventilation affords facilities hitherto 
not known for carrying away the heat and other products of combustion 
from gas-burners, and other lamps, of which the products are offensive. 
Agaiu, wherever the Air-Sy phon Ventilator is in operation, it is certain, that, 
should an accidental escape of gas take place, it will not accumulate, but 
descend from the upper part of the room, by means of the shorter leg 
of the syphon. 

The applications of this important discovery will, doubtless, be very 
numerous. Not only in the chamber aad subterraneous works may it be 
employed, but in ships, so that the lower holds, where disease is gene- 
rated in the close berths of the seamen, may be rendered as fresh as the 
upperdecks. In short, “there is not a sanitary measure suggested to 
which the Syphou may not form a most beneficial adjunct. There is not 
a hovel, a cellar, a crypt, or a black, close hole anywhere, that it may 
not cleanse and disinfect.” 


We omit various details of the way in which the sypbon may be con- 
cealed in the architectural ornaments of rooms, carried under floors, and 
otherwise brought under control. The bare notion of a syphon running 
up a drawing-room chimney does not suggest ideas of ornament; but the 
ways aud means of getting rid of any thing unsightly are numerous and 
easy of application. 





Strauss.—The last Steamer brings word that this eminent musician 
died lately at Vienna. He must have been in the prime of life. His 
celebrity, as the Conductor of an orchestra and as the arranger of music 
especially adapted to dancers, is well known every where. Twelve 
months ago it was confidently rumoured that he was coming hither with 
his baud. Great man as Strauss subsequently became, we remember 
hearing and seeing him only a dozen years ago, in a comparatively humble 
positioa. After visiting the Imperial Palace of Schéabrunn, we dined st 
Dommayer’s Coffee House, aud were particularly strack by the excel- 
lence of the music, discoursed, German fashion, for the entertainment of 
chance gues's. Strauss was the leader, and we subsequently heard him 
and his teacher, Lanner, play at the balls of that pleasant capital, Vienna, 
A month or six weeks later, we were presout at his début in France, 
which took place in the Theatre of Strasbourg. He was then on his way 
to Paris, where his brilliaut success made him at once a lion of civilized 
life. Poor Strauss! if the Viennese can think of anything ‘but courts- 
martial and conscriptions, they will honour you with a passing tear, or 
more probably waltz to your own music around your grave! 





SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 


A Letter was received on Friday week (the 28th ult.,) at the John 0’ 
Groat Journal office, from Kirkwall, announcing the arrival there of Cap- 
tain Paterson, of the Jane, of Newcastle, and Captain Lee, of the Prince 
of Wales, of Hull (both vessels having been wrecked at Davis's Straits), 
with thirty men, brought by a Danish vessel. Captain Paterson had in 
his possession a sealed bottle with some documents from Sir John Frank- 
lin, addressed to the Admiralty, and picked up by the natives. This bot- 
tle, or more correctly cylinder, was promptly forwarded to the Admiral- 
ty; aud, as public curiosity might be expected to be highly excited as to 
its contents, the Admiralty lost no time in issuing the annexed notice, by 
which, unhappily, nothing further is learnt of the missing expedition :— 





“Sin Joun Franxtin’s Exrepition.—The cylinder picked up and 


sent to the Admiralty only contained information to the 30:b June, 1845, 
from Sir John Franklin's ships, which had been heard of subsequent to 
that date. 

“ Admiralty, October 2, 1849,” 


On Tharsday (the 4th inst.,) the Admiralty issued the following docu- 
ment :— 

. “ Admiralty, October 4, 1849. 

“ From communications made this day to the Lords of the Admiralty, 
by the editor of the Mercantile and Shipping Gazette, evening vuewspaper, 
some hopes are entertained that the news brought by Captain Parker, of 
the T'ruelove, arrived at Hull, from Davis's Straits, of Sir Joon Franklin’s 
ships having been seen by the natives as Jate as March last, beset by the 
ice in Prince Regent's Lnlet, is not without foundation. from the same 
source reports have been received that Sir James Ross's ships are on the 
south of Prince Regent's Inlet, and that the vessels of both ex peditions are 
safe. This hope is somewhat strengthened by a telegraphic message the 
Admiralty since received from the mayor of Hull, where the T'ruelove ar- 
arived lust night.” 


The following letter is from the owner of the T'ruelove, und gives further 


interesting particulars, 
“ Hull, Oct. 4, 1849. 

“ Sir,—J had the satisfaction of making a short communication this morning by 
telegraph, relative to Sir John Franklin's expedition. 1 have now to forward for 
the inspection of their lordships the Admiralty chart of Baffia's Bay, &c., which 
Captain Parker, of the 7'ruelove, has put into my hands, together with his re- 
marks, which will perhaps convey better information than any lengthened detail 
of mine; and a rough sketch made by an Esquimaux, given to Captain Ker, of 
the Chieftain, who handed it overto Parker. 

* It appears that the Chieftain and other ships got to Pond’s Bay a day or 
two before the 7'ruelove ; immediately they reached that place, some of the 
natives went on board, and, witheut questioning, the man drew the sketch, 
and by signs and in words of his own language, understood by the masters of the 
whalers, stated that two of the ships had been frozen up for four years on the 
west side of Prince Regent’s Inlet, and that the other two had been frozen up 
on the east side for one year—that the two ships which had been there the longest 
had tried to get beyond Cape Rennel!, but not being able, had come into Prince 
Regent's Inlet to winter, where the ice had not broken up since—that he and his 
companions had been on board all the four ships in March last, and they were 
then all safe. After receiving this account from the master of the Chieftain, Mr. 
Parker turned his attention to the endeavour to reach Prince Regent's Inlet, or at 
any rate to examine Lancaster’s Sound, for the purpose of giving such information 
as might be obtainable of the state of the country, &c., and of using his utmost ef- 
forts to carry out the instructions of their lordships. He accordingly left his fish- 
ing ground off Scow’s Bay, and proceeded north on the 22d July, on the passage 
to Lancaster’s Sound, and having met with the Advice, of Dundee, Captain Penny 
(with whom he was on friendly terms,) agreed to accompany him At that time 
both of the ships were well fished, the 7'ruelove having 145 tuns of oil on board, and 
the Advice 140 tuns; but the masters judged, (and rightly too) that, although 
the risk was great, with such valuable cargues on board, they would be disgraced 
if the attempt were not made to render all the assistance which they were capa- 
ble of doing. 

“ On the 5th August they got as far as Croker’s Bay, where they were stopped 
by a solid body of ice, stretching across the straits to Admiralty Inlet ; and no wa- 
ter being visible to the westward, they were compelled to return, coming close 
in with the edge of the ice, and onthe 8th of August Mr. Parker landed a cask of 

reserved meats and 30 bags of coals (which had been sent on board by Lady 
Franklin) upon Cape Hay, deposited the letters, cylinders, &c., according to the 
instructions of their lordships, and ae erected a high pole to attract the at- 
tention of the ships or boats which might pass at a future time, they made the 
best of their way back to the fishing ground, which they reached on the 17th 
August. 

“| trust their lordships will consider that this attempt to reach the expeditions 
may be worthy of favourable consideration, and be disposed to recommend some 
compensation for the risk run and the loss of time occasioned thereby ; but this 
is a point which the present is not a fitting time to urge, and I merely allude to it, 
lest it might be imagined that any future application was an afterthought not wor- 
thy of notice. Kee. 

“The innumerable interruptions arising from the anxious inquiries of the pub- 
lic generally, on the subject which so long has interested them, must be my apol- 
ogy for any errors or omissions which I may have made ; and all that I would 
venture to add is the expressof my earnest hopes that this information, however 
imperfect, may ultimately lead to the adoption of such steps as may extricate those 
brave men from a state of danger and difficulty. ; ’ i 
‘If their lordships wish for further information, or submit specific questions, 
my humble endeavours shall be used to obtain correct answers; an if they 
would prefer that Mr. Parker should attend in London, he is ready to do so, 
on receiving orders to that effect. 

“I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, Tuomas WaRD, 

“ Owner of the ‘ Truelove. 
No trace was seen of the Investigator’s launch, neither did there appear to be 
any reason to doubt the correctness of the statement made by the Esquimaux, that 
the upper part of Lancaster’s Sound was a solid mass of ice. ; 

On the 8th August, which was a clear day, Mr. Parker landed on high ground 
at Cape Hay, with his telescope, to see if any thing could be discovered of the 
North Star, but no ship of any description was visible in Lancaster s Sound ex- 
cept the Advice. 

apt. Hamilton, R.N., Admiralty, London. 
The following, addressed alsu to the Secretary of the Admiralty, gives 
an account of the proceedings and position of the reliet ship sent out last 


Spring. 


“H.M.S. North Star, July 19, 1849, 
lat. 743 N., long. 59 40 W. 
“ Sin —I addressed a letter to their lordships on the 18th ultimo, when in lat. 73 
30 N., and long. 56 53 W., detailing the particulars of my proceedings up to that 
date, which letter was sent by a boat from the Lady Jane, whaler, which vessel 
was wrecked, and whose boats were proceeding to the Danish seulements. Since 
then, I regret to state, our progress has been almost entirely stopped, owing to the 
ice being so placed across Melville Bay as torender it perfectly impassable. 
‘¢ On the 6th instant, finding it impossible to make any progress, I deemed it ad- 
visable to run as far S, as 72 deg., examining the pack as we wentalong. At 72 
deg. 22 min. the pack appeared slacker, and we entered it, and, after proceeding 
about twelve miles, found ourselves completely stopped by large floes of ice. We 
accordingly put back , and steered again for the northward. ‘ 
“ Having this day reached the latitude of 743 N., andlong. 5940 W.., the ice 
appeared more open, and we stood in, towards the land, when we observed two 
boats approaching, and which afterwards on coming alongside, we found to be- 
long to the Princeof Wales whaler, which vessel was nipped by the ice ou the 
12th instant in Melville Bay. 

“ By the captain of the Prines of Wales I forward this letter to their lordshi ps. 
he intending to proceed in his boats to the Danish settlements.—I have the honour 
to be, &c, “ T. SAUNDERS, Master and Commander. 

“ P.S.—Crew all well on board.” 

A strange account of the psychological power of clairvoyance, in asso- 
ciation with the fateof Sir John Franklin, is reluted by a correspondent 
of the Manchester Guardian, who relates that a womnn at Bolton, being 
“ cast intu a mesmeric state, asserted positively that Sir John Franklin is 
still alive, and now comparatively well. He has undergone great bard- 
ships, but has overcome them, and is in good hope of getting to England 
in nine months and a halt, provided no unforeseen accident occurs. The 
difference between the apparent time where he is and at Bolton is nearly 
6 hours, indicating a difference of longitude of from 85 deg to 90deg. And 
afterwards, when asked, being stillin the mesmeric state, to endeavour 
to point on the map where he is, she put ber finger cu the north-west 
side of Hudson’s Bay, whichis not very far from this longitude, though 
the map, being on a very small scale, and very inconveniently bound up 
in a volume of the ‘Penny Cyclopedia, and required by her to be rca. 
ed on her head not held to her eyes, and thus reversed, no very precise ine 
dication could be so obtained. . 

“ Assheis perfectly uninstructed, and unable even to read or write, it 
seems scarcely posible to suppose that she can know anything of map 
whatever ; and, further, the indication thus obtained, both by difference 
ot time and her pointing on the map, took the bystanders quite by sur- 
prise. They had not the least idea of looking for Sir John in this direc- 
tion. And yet it his ships have been wrecked or abandoned on the west 
coast of Boothiaor towards Victoria Land, it is possible, though it may 
appear to us at present unlikely, that he may have tried to return to the 
eastward inside of Boothia, which, when he departed, was supposed to be 
anisland. And if he has succeeded in overcoming the very great diffi- 
culties which must have attended such a route, this Is precisely the di 
rection iu which he would appear. And, further, if he got this length too 
late in the season to save the Hudson’s Bay Company § autumn ship, his 
own impression would naturally be that he would be detained till the en- 
suing spring, which would just make up the nine months specitied bef. re 
he expected to be in England; this period not having been given by the 
clairvoyante as a prophecy, but as the lupression on his mind, with which 
she professed to have some mysterious means of communication. ; 

“ She also professed to go and visit his ships, one of which she said 
was under water, with very thick timbers, the other above it. And an 
old letter being also possessed from Sir James Ross, she was sent to visit 
him too. For this purpose she said she had to go much further. He is 
fast in the ice, and unable to turn his ship round, but intends returning to 
England when hecan. She added that it was snowing heavily when she 
saw him ; he had not seen Sir J. Frauklin. The difference between his 
apparent time and that at Bolton was nearly eight hours, corresponding 
to 110 deg. to 115 deg. west; and when required subsequently to show 
the place on the map, she printed to Bankes’s Land almost at once, 2 
position full of probability.” " y : ' 

These are the principal statements elicited, to which the editor of the 
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Manche hester Guardian adds bis voucher for the unexceptionable authority, 


as to facts, of the writer, who is an officer in the Royal Navy.— 


paner. 
ns. Srppons, 1N WESTMINSTER Anser.—Garrick and 
BR been hitherto the only histrionic celebrities to — 
admissiou had been granted within the Abbey walls ; and whatever C) 
of their respective ae - an ompig ft eleme 
be none as to the propriety of selecting them 
pn tra of dramatic pac: * ma 3 the national Walballa. If Congrer> 
Rowe, sad Ben Jonson as writers for the stage found entiance ery : e 
ganctuury, cousistency required that the artists who gave life cm elo. 
nent utterance to their writings should not be excluded. The scu ~ 
however, who of course undertakes to present his subject in the —— 
aliar to bis profession, labours in the actor s case uader the oe y 
of recalling too vividly the stage and its impressions beneath the solemn 
roof of a charch. This difficulty has not been much evaded in the un- 
couth alto relirvo representing Garrick over Poets’ Corner; but Flaxman 
appears tu bave felt it much more, and in his statue of John Kemble yo 
os visible sensation of constraint in the forced and stiff action of -” 
figures reudeted now more remarkable by the ease and calm of = 
William Follett’s statue, which rises alongside in damaging trary D 
the preseut lustance, of Sarah Siddons, who has been just added er - 
illustrious brother, in the Abbey, the difficulty has been most successial- 
ty Mi an was of old the oratory of St. John the Evangelist, but 
what modern beadledom and cockneydom call the “ Nightingale Chapel 
(from Ruuvillac’s fantastic group), that this gifted lady’s colossal e sy 
stands. O» entering the chapel the visitor catches a glimpse of it, at the 
extreme end of tne sacred recess, through the dark twisted pillars sup- 
porting some ancient sepulchral canopy of mediaval art. The effect is 
at once sirikivg; the light is distributed over the figure to great advan- 
tage. The great actress is in her famous dream of somnambulism ~ 
Lady Macbeth, and the “ damned spot” of unrepented murder is visibly 
haunting and racking her soul. There is still the native dignity and ma- 
jestic presence of the Siddons fully preserved; and she seems as much 
‘at home iu the hallowed aisies of the old Minster as ever she was on the 
Ourds. 
“Toke oa bas issued from the stadio of Thomas Campbell, where 
the artist 1s now engaged on a colossal bronze figure of the late Lord 
George Bentinck, to stand in Cavendish-square. He is long known to 
nase the great equestrian statue of Earl Hopetown, in Edinburgh ; the 
colossal brouze figure of the Duke of York, also in Modern Athens ; that 
of Earl Grey, which his political friends have erected at Howick ; and 
the recumbent marble portrait of Pauline Borghese, at Chatsworth, an 
‘ly competition with Canova, in Rome. " 
ok committee of the distinguished lady’s friends and admirers, headed 
by the Murquis of Lansdowne, and of which Mr. Macready was an ac- 
tive member, bave carried out the project, to which Lord Titchfield 
mainly contributed, and the result is highly creditable to all. There is 
no inscription as yet decided on. 


the merits 





PUNCHIANA. 


Tar Ocp Cavrcuwarpen’s Comeraint Acatnst Sanitary Rerorm.— 
Pish! What trouble and vexation, what a deal of botheration, we are put 
to by this precious sanitary reformation! ik 

What's the sense of “ sanitary ?”—no such word in dictionary—an ex- 
pression to the good old English language quite contrary. ‘ 

In our district so extensive, if a drain’s at all offensive, it must instantly 
be mended; which is monstrously expensive. - 

And our dead we're forced to bury somewhere in a cemetery, all be- 
cause our churcbyard’s crowded ; which is arbitrary, very. af 

lt we're satisfied what matter, though the charchyard were still fatter; 
if so be we're not partic'lar what to other folks is that ’ere? ; 

How the scientitic asses preach about their poisonous gases, making 
havoc ’mongst the habitations of the lower classes! 

Things our forefathers knew nought of, now they tell us fever's 
caught of—oh ! the times when sulphuretted hydrogen was never thought 
of!” ; 

I’ve no faith and no reliance in your chemistry and science; if you ‘Il 
act by my advice you'll set the doctors at defiance. : ; 

We, the Board of Health supposes, ought to make sinks smell like 
roses; people now-a-days pretend to have such very dainty noses. 

I'm couvinced, by much reflection, that there is not that conpexion, 
which we beard s0 much on lately, ’twixt uncleanness and infection— 

My great uncle isa brewer; eighty-sight, and well as you are; all his 
life has he been living close beside an open sewer; é 

And the Thames with refuse flowing, its salubrious nature showing, 
makes, he says, beyond comparison the best of porter going. 

Dirt aud filth with health agreeing inthe pig "tis easy seeing; now, 
inside, a pig. I’m told, is very like a human being. 

Butin outlay to engage us, would, I own, make me outragecus, even 
supposing filth aud dirt to be infectious or contagious. 

I would go to such expenses on no reasons hor pretences ; let us save 
the cash, I say, and take our chance of consequences. 


SPORTING LITERATURE—AN ADVERTISEMENT. 

O BE SOLD, a HANDSOME SHOOTING COB, about 13} hands high, 

six years old, perfectly sound, and warranted to sit on her back, and shoot a 
dozen times, and will stop at the word ofcommand. To be seenat Mr. T 8 
stables, &c. &c. 

The uwner of this Cob should exhibit her, not sell her. An animal 
that could perform the astounding feat of sitting on its back, and shooting 
twelve times, let alone stopping at the word of command, would bring 
its proprietor more mouey than the Learned Pig, or Tom Tuums, or the 
Moues of musical memory. We ask our readers if the above piece of 
writing is notby far a more extraordinary composition then even gun 
cotton or the marine g.ue 7? 

Ateert Suitu —The Daily New’s Constantinople correspondent says : 
—We have been enlivened fur some days past by the presence of Albert 
Smith. A local paper, in mentioning his arrival, describes bim as a cele- 
brate: English political economist and archwologist, author, amongst other 
works, ofthe“ Wealth of Nations” andthe “ History of Ghent.” (Gent?) 











PROBLEM No. 52, sy Herr Kling. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in ten moves. 
<tehsnincant 
SOLUTION TO PRopLEM NO. 51. 
White, Black. 
1. R to Q’s square ; 
2BwQ5 ch ry uiee: 
3. R10 Q4ch Ptke RB 
4. Rto Q B 6 checkmate. ~ 





Te CorRESPONDENTS.—D. C.—We have made reference hot ; 
of Problems, and find that the one to which you allude Ay 1 rons nage ye 
gram being turned epeite down. We give it above, as it shoula have beeu privied. With 
aes, -” your wager wiih R.M. we do not see that a knowledge of Chess is essential for its 


Exrettep Westeran Ministers.—At a public meeting of Methodists 
of the First London Circuit, held in the British School-room, Cowper- 
street, City-road, on Tuesday evening (the 2d inst.) to hear statements from 
Messrs. Everett, Dunn, and Gri'‘liths, relating to their expulsion from the 
Wesleyan Conference, resolutions were agr to:—lIst, to the effect, 
that the meeting entirely disapproved of the conduct of the Conference 
towards the expelled ministers; and 2d, that inasmuch as it is highly in- 
jurious to the interests of spiritual religion in our societies, and must ul- 
timately prove fatal to our existence as a charch, to havea coutinuance 
of these constantly recurring periods of excitement and agitation, provo- 
ked by the undue exercise of ministerial authority, and the continued 
and systematic encroachment of Conference upon the liberties of the 
people, this meeting declares that, in its opinion, these evils can only be 
removed by a revision of the whole methodistic church polity, and by 
the introduction into it of elements more popular in their character and 
more in accordance with the principles of the New Testament. 





Tar Generat Boarp or Heattu.—The unwearied exertions of this 
newly-formed Board in their endeavours to stay the Pestilence have been 
so frequently befure the public, that we are persuaded the accompany- 
ing details of the constitution and working of the Authority will be ac- 
ceptable to our readers. : 

The passing of the Pablic Health Act, and Naisances Removal and Dis- 
eases Prevention Act, in the session of 1848, was followed by the ap- 
pointment of the General Board of Health, towards the latter end of 
September. The members consist of the first Commissioner of Woods 
and Forests, the Earl of Carlisle; Lord Ashley, and Mr. Chadwick. The 
appointment of the medical member of the Board, Dr. Southwood Smith, 
took place immediately after, uader the powers of the Nuisance Act. 
The Board sits daily for the transaction of business and to receive depa- 
tations; being attended regularly by both the Earl of Carlisle and Lord 
Ashley, when in town—-one or other making a point of being present, 
their anxiety and zeal in the cause being untiring. Upwards of 150 
towns and places have already petitioned the Board for application of the 
Pablic Health Act. Seven engineer superintending inspectors have been 
appointed to visit towns and conduct inquiries as to sanitary condition. 
A large number have already been reported on, and the advantages to be 
derived by application of the act have been so rte | exhibited as to in- 
duce, in many instances, re Fee towns to follow their example. 
Local Boards of Health have already been formed in some of the towns, 
and seem determined to carry forward works of improvement in good 
spirit, and as free from party feeling as such a subject should be. 

Cholera having made iis appearance in Hull aud other places north- 
ward immediately after the appointment of the Board, the Nuisances Act 
was put in operation by an order in Council for six months, and has just 
been renewed for a like term. Tworegular Medical Superintending In- 
8 pectors were at once appointed—Dr. Sutherland and Mr. Grainger—whe 
have greatly distinguished themselves by their strenuous exertions, valu- 
able reports, and the successful results whicb have attended their prompt 
and decided measures in carrying out the instructionsof the Board. Dur- 
ing the height of the epidemic various other medical inspectors have 
been temporarily appointed to meet the urgent demands for assistance 
throughout the country, aud to conduct the house to house visitations in 
the infected portions of the metropolis. Although tardily adopted by lo- 
cal authorities, the results of the measures of the Board have been most 
strikiug.— English Paper. 





Honour To tHe Press.—Mr. C. Eastland Michele, who for many years 
past bas conducted one of the daily journals of the metropolis, has beeu 
appointed by Lord Palmerston to the important post of British Consul at 
St. Petersburg. The appointment has given general satisfaction to the 
large literary and political circle to whom the high personal character and 
attainments of Mr. Michele were known. He will carry with him to his 
new sphere of usefulness the respect and good wishes of all who were 
witnesses of his efforts to maintain for the last seventeen years the inde- 
pendence, as well as the ability of the metropolitan press; and the com- 
pliment to literature, which Lord Palmerston has bestowed by the selec- 
tion, will, we have no doubt, be fully appreciated by that large class who 
think an cccasional recognition of the claims of literature to public em- 
ployment a graceful as well as a politic proceeding on the part of those 
who have the bestowal of the national patronage. (The above paragraph 
is from a London weekly paper. The gentleman alluded to has been en- 
gaged on the Morning Post, the organ of haut ton.) 





An Exeter solicitor, detained fur an hour at the Starcross station on the South 
Devon line, was lately awarded 10s. damages by a jury, on the ground that an 
hour’s delay in the arrival of the train, without good excuse, was actionable un- 





Munro.who ret ; Lt E A Noel tobe Capt, by pur, v Brooke ; Ens A E Brown 
to he Lt, by pur, v Noel ; Lt T Scarman to be Adjt, v Bolton, pro in St Helena 
Regt. 46th--Ens D I B Lennard to be Lt, by pur, v Crymes, whoret. 59th— 
Qumr-Serg A M’ Bride to be Qtmr, v Macdonald, dec. 65th—Ens F B Bulkeley, 
from Ist Fr, to be Ens, v Radley, whose appointment has been cancelled. 69th 
—Lt-Col F W Dillon, from 18th Ft, to be Et Col, v Coote, who ex. 73d—Brvt 
Maj G H Smith to be Maj, without pur, v Brown, dec ; Capt T Prior, from haif 
pay unatt, tobe Capt, v Smith. 3d W I Regt—Brvt Maj W Shaw to be Maj» 
without pur, v Clarke, dec; Lt R P Ireland to be Capt, v Shaw; Ens W 
Walsh to be Lt, v Ireland. Ceylon Rifle Regt.—Sec Lt C Cliffe to be First Lt, 
by pur, v Pearson, who ret. 

UnattTacueD.—Brvt-Maj J T Weyland, from Ri Canadian Rifle Regt,to be 
Maj, without pur. 

Brevet —Capt FT Maitland, onhalf-pay RI Staff Corps-Town-Major of Ports- 
mouth, to be Major in the army. 

Orrice oF ORDNANCE, Ocr. 1.—Corps of Royal Engineers—%ec Capt RS 
Beatson to be Capt, v Faris, pro. First Lt J S Baker to be Sec Capt, v Beatson; 
Sec Lt A R Clarke to be First Lt, v Baker. 


Navp. 


The Scourge steam-sloop is commissioned at Portsmouth by Commander Lord 
F. H. Kerr, to have a complement of 160 men, for foreign service. Lieutenants 
H. W. Wright and H. V. Haggard have been appointed to her. The Leander 
new 52-gun frigate, and the Serpent, 16, are also ordered to be commissioned im- 
mediately at Portmvuth. The following officers have been appointed to them :— 
To the Leander—Captain, S.C Dacres, late of the Avenger and St. Vincent ; 
Lieuts, Charles Fellowes, S. 5. Skipwith, W. G. Jones, and Joseph Edye. To 
the S er Charles Barker; Lieut Maxwell Fox. 

Roya Marings—Promorions.—First Lieut W Stratton Aslett, to be Capt, v 
Robinson ; Sec Lieut Charles Roberts, to be First Lieut v Aslett. 








Osiruary.—At Brighton, on the 26th ult., aged 82, Lieuwt-General Sir William 
Paterson, K.C.H. He was the son of Lieut.-Gen. W. Paterson, entered the ar- 
my in 1786, as an ensign in the 57th Foot, and soon afterwards joined the 2lst. 
He rose, during his very gallant career, through the different gradations of rank, 
becoming a Major-Gen. in 1819, and a Lieut-Gen. in 1837. Sir William saw 
much arduous and glorious service. He was with the 21st Regt. at the reduction 
of the French West Indies, under Sir Charles Grey. He was employed in Sici- 
ly in 1810, and commanded a brigade at the reduction of Genoa. He subsequent- 
ly proceeded with the same brigade to the Chesapeake, and was present at the 
battles of Bladensburg and Baltimore. In the attack on the American lines be- 
fore New Orleans, while gallantly leading his old corps, the 21st, he was severe- 
ly wounded in the shoulder and the knee. By the Jatter wound he was lamed for 
life, and consequently — to resign further active service. On his return to 
England, the Duke of York appointed him Captain of Carisbrook Castle, an office 
he held till his death. He was knighted, and made a K.C.H., in 1832. In the 
published memoirs of the 2ist, itis said of Sir William Paterson that no officer 
of his rank ever passed through the ordeal of a regimental command more uni- 
versally beloved and respected by all ranks than he did.—On the 30th ult, at 
Amiens, Sir Samuel Scott, Bart, of Sundridge-park, Kent, aged 77. He wasa 
member of the eminent banking firm of Scott & Co., of Cavendish Square.—On 
the 30th ult., at Brooklands, St. Helier’s, Jersey, Henry Fage Belson, Esq., Com- 
mainder, Royal Navy.—On the 30th ult, — William Bayles, Esq., of the Ad- 
miralty.—On the 21st, at Woolwich, Major Charles Robinson, of the Royal Ma- 
rines.— On the 2d inst., at Devonport, Captain Richard Creyke, R.N., aged 61.— 
At Boston, on Sunday last, Mr. C. E. Horn, the musical composer.—On the 4th 
of September last, off the coast of Sicily, Capt. John Gwinn, U.S N., command- 
ing the U. 8. Frigate Constitution. 





ITALIAN OPERA, ASTOR PLACE. 
SEASON OF 1849-50. 


HE DIRECTOR has the honour respectfully to present to the patrons of the Opera 
the subscribers, and the public, the following outline of the engagementsand arrange i 
ments forthe ensuing season. 


Prime Donne Soprane..... Ceccccccccceee occeee SIGNORINA APPOLLONIA BERTUCCA, 


of the Theatre Royal, San Carlo, Na 
Leer ree v+++1-SIGNORINAY EUPHA NA BORGHESE, 
A 


SI 
‘ Me sestaesedsetbunadsbanearren GNORA AMALIA PATTI. 
Prime Donne Contralte........cccrescsccesssese SIGNORINA GUILIETTA PERRINI, 
of the Theatre Royal, Turin. 
* « METIOCT TIT TT TT TTT SIGNORA G. ROSSI CORSI. 
Seconda Donna .. BIGNORA AVOGADRO. 
FU. TRG 44:05 600000 4008060000ocearssnmenl SIGNOR GUISEPPI FORTI, 
of the Theatre Fenice, in Venice, and late of theGrand Opera, Paris. 
ceedoodrcctcccevesecevscccocssosse S'GNOR GUISEPPE GUIDI, 
of Her Maj mere Soeste, London. 
Tenore Supplemantes.s.o..csc.cccsccssvesevesetes SIG SALVATORE PATTI. 

SIG. G. F. BENEVENTANO, 
ceeesrccescecccccccoce cess .-SIG. EMILIA ROSS! CORSI. 
-SIG.PIETRO NOVELLI, 

. SIG. ANTONIO SA +QUIRICO. 
. 51G, AUGUST GUIBELEL 


The Orchestraand Chorusses will be numereus and efficient. 


Coe eeeeeeceecenseceseeseecessseesenerseees MR. I. KREUTZER. 
Ceccrccvccccccccosscecs MR. EMILE MILLE 


“ “ “ 
“ “ 

















der the contract to carry passengers at a certain time implied in the company’s 
time-table. It is not improbable that the royal yacht Victoria and Aldvert will 
ere long have her steaming powers tested on a trial trip to Gibraltar, with the 
view of ascertaining the quickest period in which the voyage can be performed. 
Gibraltar is said to be one of those places which her Majesty purposes visiting du- 
ring her Mediterranean trip next summer. It is said that Lieut. Col. Gold of 
her Majesty's 4th regiment, will come into possession of the enormous wealth left 
by Mr. Charles Bullen, the late banker of Liverpool. The property is said 
to amount to between 5,000,000/. and 6,000,000. sterling. During the half- 
year which ended the 30th of June, there were 96 persons killed and 75 injured 
on the railways opened for traffic in the United Kingdom ; and of these 78 were 
killed and 36 injured in consequence of their own misconduct or want of caution. 
——There is a rumour to the effect tha: Lieut. Graham and Mr. Elliott, late of 
H. M. 8. Childers wili be liberated from Exeter Jai! on a writ of habeas corpus. 
A fatal mistake in the mode of passing sentence leaves this loophole. The mis- 
take consists in first dismissing them the service, and then sentencing them to 
imprisonment. By the sentence of dismissal they became civilians, and no longer 
amenable to martial law, consequently they are illegally imprisoned. Had the 
court first sentenced them to twelve months’ imprisonment, and after that period 
to be dismissed the service, no person could cavil at the sentence. The Admi- 
ralty directed an inquiry to be made as to the number of unemployed seamen in 
the port of Liverpool, and also what proportion of them have been in her Majes- 
ty’s service. On Wednesday, the 2nd inst., the Council of the National Pariia- 
mentary and Financial Reform Association held their first great provincial meet- 
ing at Norwich, in St. Andrew's Hall. The assemblage was very crowded, and 
altogether the demonstration was a most enthusiastic one. Resclutions were 
passed recommending energetic efforts being made to secure the return to Parlia- 
ment of members favourable to reform. The imports of provisions from the 
United States, for the twelve months ending 30th ult., into Liverpool, were aa fol- 
lows :—26,000 tierces beef, 37,000 barrels pork, 224,000 cwts. bacon, 15,000 hams, 
50,000 barrels lard, 100,000 boxes cheese, 8600 ftirkins butter—a value of one 
million sterling for Liverpool alone. The Medway, Royal mail steam-ship, 
Captain Symons, which arrived on the 1st inst. at Southampton, from the West 
Indies, has made the quickest voyage on record siace the establishment of that 
line of communication; the run from St Thomas, a distance of nearly 3700 
miles, including the detention at Fayal, having only occupied a little over 16 days. 
The Liewenant-Governorship of Carisbrooke Castle is abolished in conse- 
quence of the death of Sir W. Patterson. The following is the amount of du- 
ues paid into the Exchequer during the last four years by the fire insurance com- 
panies in England :-—1845, £972,038; 1846, £936,444; 1547, £1,003,383; and 
1849, £1,006,573. The total amount of Irish duties for the year 1848 was £51,- 
232- The basso-relievo, by Carew, illustrative of the death of Nelson, has 
been put up on the south side of the pedestal of the column of Trafalgar-Square, 

Alderman Farncomb is elected Lord Mayor of London for the year coming 
oa the 9th of November. The Ellery estate, on the banks of Windermere, a 
beautiful litle domain, whose beauties have been rendered doubly famous by the 
reputation of the proprietor, Professor Wilson, was put up to auction lately at the 
Royal Hotel, Bowness. A sale was declared to be at £8000, but as the bidding 
did not reach this amount, no sale was effected. On the 2lst ult., at noon, the 
Segesser Hotel, situate on the summit of the Righi Mountain, so well known to 
Swiss tourists, was burnt to the ground in the space of two hours. Some of the 
English residents at the hotel lost large sums of money by the disaster. The de- 
struction of this hotel—the great refuge for those who ascended the Righi to be- 
hold the glorious spectacle of the rising sun—will be a serious inconvenience to 
travellers in that part of Switzerland. The suspension bridge across the Ohio 
at Wheeling, Va., is completed, and was crossed by Mr. Ellet, the builder, in a 
buggy on Saturday last. There was great rejoicing on the occasion——Mr. Rus- 
sel Sturgis of Buston has become a partner in the house of Baring, Brothers, and 
Co.—The Dam across the Connecticut River at New City, has been replaced bya 
new one, of most substantial materials, and of large proportions. Paris is to have 
an I alian Opera company during the winter. Ronconi is to manage it. The lst 
of next month is the rumoured time for commencing the performances——M., Ca- 
bet, of Icarian and Socialist notoriety, has been sentenced, by default, by the Po- 
lice Court of Paris, to two year’s imprisonment, 50 fr. fine, and a loss. of civil 
rights for five years—the charge against him being the obtajning money from his 
de.uded victims, under false pretences. 















































APPoINTMENT.—Sir Edward Stewart Baynes, her Majesty’s consul at St Pe. 
tersburgh, is appointed agent and consul-general at Tunis, in place of Sir Thomas 
Reade, deceased. Mr. Michele succeeds Sir E. S, Baynes. His appointment is 


noticed elsewhere. 
Avuy. 


War-Orricr, Oct. 2.—4th Regt of Drag Gds—Cor J M’D Webb tobe Lt, 
by pur, v Richardson, whoret. 6th Drag Gds—Cor F R Hawker to be Lt, by 
pur, vBrocas who ret. %h Lt Drags—Cor F Ellis to be Lt, by pur, v Atkinson, 
who ret. 1ith Lt Drags—Cor E Coote to be Lt, by pur, v Boynton, who ret. 
12th Lt Drags—Cor A W Williams (Riding-master) to be Lt, b pur, v Goring, 
whe ret. 18th Regt of Ft—Lt Col C J Coote, from 69th Ft, to be Lt-Col, y Dil- 
lon, who ex. 29th—Lt C Handfield to be Capt, without pur, v Fraser, dec ; Ens 
G A Ferris to be Lt, vy Handfield, 31st—CaptJ C Brooke to be Maj, by pur, v 
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MR. FREDERICK KENSSLER. 
MAX MARETZEK. 





: ++ Bellini, 
Don Pasquale. . Donizetti. 
Mozart. 
. Tete eeneeeeeeereeeeeeeeeeseesee snes eneereeeenseesenenes Auber. 
Besides several of the most favourite Operas of the former repertoires, 
In order to meet the increased expenses attending the engagement of th 
andthe production of the Operes enumerated, it has been fous necessary -_ pote en 
between the management and alarge number of five years’ and season subscribers, to fix 
genes @ beet | DOLLARS per seat for fifty nights. 
ie subscription list will be opened on Monday morning, Oct. 23d, at the Bo 0 
‘ ill be op I 5. . x Office of 
ra 4 eg and will remain open for the public every day thereafter, from9 e’clock 
The subscribers of the past season are most respectfully informed, that i seats 
will be reserved for their disoosal until Seaschen, 23th, Shem, if they aes pe for, 
for the ensuing season, they will be disposed of to any other applicant for the same. , 
m4. —In order “1 a py of the season subscribers, the Director has a; that 
onies received shall be into the bands ofat i i 
the faithful performance of the contract. a ee eer td 


Pee eee ee eee ee es 





COMPLIMENTARY CONCERT TO 
JOSEPH BURKE AND RICHARD HOFFMAN. 
ESSRS. B. & H. take pleasure in announcing to the publi ir fri mad 
M arrangements to give hen a Complimentary Cousot, ro ram — agg — “ 
MONDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 29th, AT THE CHINESE ASSEMBLY ROOMS 
On which occision they will be assisted by Madame and Mr. Leati, and Mr. H.C. Timm 


Tickets Oue Dollar, to be had with Programmes at the Music Stores and Hotels, at the 


residence of Messrs. B. and H., No. 80 Leouard street, and at the i 
Concert to commence at 8 o’clock. . door on Monday vrs — 





THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 


‘FYHE EXHIBITION of Paintings by Artists of the above 
hall of the Church of Divine Unity, Broadway, Ronee ike ere Se 


will remain open until further notice, from 16 o’clock, a. M. unt 
sion 25 cents. Season tickets 50 cents. Catalogues 121-2 4 “egtiye inte 








MUSICAL NOTICE—PIANO FORTES. 


ESSRS. BOARDMAN & GRAY, of Albany, Piano Forte manufacturers and inventor 
t of the “Doice Campana” attachment, for which they have received Letters Patent for 
England and the United S:ates, beg to aunounce, that for the accommodatior of ladies and 
ye sc who feel desirous of listening to the delicious tones which can be »rotuced by 
this attachment to the Piano Forte, that one of their instruments can be seen at Jollie’s 
Music Store, 300 Broadway, besides the one at the Fair of the American Inatitute. 


oct 13—tf 





FRENCH LANGUAGE. 


LOTR KOWALEWSKL begs to inform his former Pupils, that he has returned fro 
Niagara Fal.s. His method of teaching the French is so simple and impressive, that a 
pupil of common ee can leara with ease that philosophical language, comparatively, 
in avery short time, and ata very reasonable charge. Mr. K. possesses testimonials 
the highest order, andcan refer to many real ladies and gentlemen in this city, who studied 
with him, and speak and write the French language with classical beauty. Residence 69 
Chambers street, east corner of Broadway, opposite the Park, up stairs. 


Mr. K. will attend pupils at their own residences if required, oct 13—lm 





ANTED.—Number 13 of the NEW YORK ALBION, for t! 847, 
five cents willbe given for it on delivery at this Office. oe aye - Pte 





NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
346 and S48 Broadway. 
LATE ADDITIONS. 


Nuttall’s North American Sylva, $ vols, 8vo. 
Gray’s Genera of the Plants of U. S., Vol. 2d,8ve. 
Stevens's History of Georgia, | vol. 8vo. 
Virginia Historical Collections, 1 vol.2vo. 
New York do do vol. 2d, new series. 
Dr. Stone’s Life of Dr Milnor. ! vol. 8vo. 
Memoirs of Buckminster, 1 vol. 12mo. 
Irving’s Goldsmith, 1 vol. 12mo. 
Street’s Frontenac, 1 vol. 12mo. 
Emerson’s Nature, Addresses, &c., 1 vol. i2mo. 
Hersche’s New Astronomy, | vol. 8vo. 
Thomas's Architecture, 1 vol. 8vo. 

With many others. 





octls 
REMOVAL, 
R. BEALES has removed to No. 26 East Fourteenth street, four doors West of Uniea 
Square. oct 6 





ARTIFICIAL EYES OF AN IMPROVED MAKE. 


R. WHEELER, OCULIST, 28 Barclay Street, New York, has received 
Die cirated house of Parisian Art, in Paris, a magnificent assortment of ~ he Paes 
c alpyes. These Eyes possess, ce all the attributes in ap the nat 
organ. They will be supplied or inserted on reasonable terme, Office hours from 9AM 
109 oclock, P. M. oct ¢—Lm 
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516 She Albion. October 27 
TEMPLE OF ENCHANTMENT—CHINESE ASSEMBLY . BH. JENKINS. 
Mebane Neg crea of Magical Soirees—THURSDAY, FRIDAY, end SATUR- J. H. FINISHING GOVERNESS. . 
pay, 25, 26, and 27. wee Inexhaustible Fans ; Wer he Tree of ta GILDER AND FRAME MAKER, A Lavy, whe tee hed many years experience in tuition, wishes for a situation as Govl 
; - . where w 7 
Grand Geokery; MoGare Is; Bride’s Present; tible ; Won-| my 19—6m 8 BLEEKER STREET. years on the Continent OE wrop onan aoe pene of 7 Ste bes painae. for severa 
erful - cuts. Child Gheuréey, grail, after burch of England. ves instruction in French, German, Italian, Piano Forte, 
Goon lcouse ni ry eeen a Cc. W. JENKINS, pase one Sr P, together with the usual branches ofa thorough Eng lish education. Salary 
« , ‘ $500. (pre-paid), addressed to 722, Post-Office, Kingston, C. W., will be attended te. 
PORTRAIT PAINTER, —— septs 
GOVERNESS. my19—6m 85 BLEEKER STREET. STATE Gr NEW YORK, Secretary's Orricr, ALBANY, JULY 14, 199. 





LADIES, (one is a native German), highly accomplished in modern languag 
Tt! ro the usual branches of an English edeeahen, desire situations in or very near 
the city as daily or resident Go ‘fhe best references will be given by families 


vernesses. 
who have employed them. Address T.P., Albion Office. oct O—1t 





REMOVAL NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 


R. WHEELER, OCULIST, New York, gy! apprises his numerous patients, 
and the public generally, that he has removed his Officeand Residence to 28 Barclay 
street, where be may be consulted as usual on Opbthalmia, Surgical cases, and Diseases of 
he Eye. Office hours from9 A. M, to 3 o'clock, r. M. oct 6—Im 





BURR’S MOVING MIRROR : 
THE ST. LAWRENCE FROM BUFFALO TO THE GULF, 


Giving correct views taken on the spot, of the followiog remarkable scenes and 
places, together with ali intermediate localities of interest—Buffalo, Niagara Falls, To- 
ronto, Kingston, the Thousand Isles, the Repids of the St. Lawrence, Montreal, Quebec, 
Monwmorenci, and the magnificent scenery of the Saguenay River. This elaborate repre- 
sentation of the great border line between the U.ited States and Canada is exhibited as a 
movieg painting. For full description see small bills and descriptive pamphlet, One of 
T. Gilbert & Co,’s spiendid Zolian attachment Pianos has been purchased expressly to ac- 
company the exhibition, which is explained by a competent person. 

Doors open at7. The picture will commence moving at7 1-2 o’clock. Tickets 25 cents; 
children half-price. Muerva Rooms, 406 Broadway. sept 22.4 


MR. HERBERT'S NEW PISCATORIAL WORK 
Is NOW READY. 


RANK FORESTER’S FISH AND FISHING of the United States aud British Pro- 
vinces of North America. With elaborate Engravings drawn from Life, by the Author B 
HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT, Author of “Field Sports of the United States, etc,” “ My 
Shooting Box,’ “ The Deerstalkers,” “ Cromwell,” “ The Roman itor,” etc., ete. 
Mr. Herbert has spared no pains of time or researchto render this “ Complete Angler’s 
the text-book on Fish and Wishing in the New World; it embraceseverything of the new- 
me and most approved methods, means, and appliances for taking all the va) of game 





Fly-fishing, spinning and trolling for Pike, Salmon, Lake Trout, and Bass, will occupy a 
ge portion of the work, these being the noblest and most scientific forms of the gentle 
science ; but the bait-fisher, the bottom-tisher, the deep-sea fisher, all will fiod something in 
ite to ea n andinstruct: nor will the epicure be forgotten, as Frank Forester 
it a part ofthe Sportsman’s art, not only to bring the game to bag or basket clever- 
ly, but to bring itto table lassenaly One Volume 8vo. Price $250 
sept22 3m STRINGER & TUWNSEND, Publishers, 222 Broadway. 





R. JOHN W. 8S. HOWS will receivea limited number of private pupils desirous 
improving themselves in the art of Public Speaking and Reading, upon the princi- 
ples laid down in his “ Practical Elocutionist.” ; 
HOWS has also made un arrangement to take charge of a few Family Classes, in 
which his “ Shakspearian Reader” will be used as a text-book 
For‘terms, &c., apply to Mr. Hows, at his residence, No. 5 Cottage Place, 3 doors south of 
Bleecker street. sept 15 


HISTORICAL ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL. 
WASHINGTON’S INAUGURAL, 1739, $3. 
FIRST PRAYER IN CONGRESS, 1774. $3. 
THE SPIRIT OF 76. $2. 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE,, &e, &e. 


J. NEAL, Publisher. 06 Fulton street, and 56 Carmine street, N. Y. 
sept l—lm 


NEW- YORK ART REPOSITORY AND GALLERY. 


WILLIAMS & STEVENS, 353 BROADWAY, 
geeeceezns and Dealers in Fine Engravings, Oil Paintings, &c.,&c., English, French 
and German, are constantly adding to their already full and choice stock of Engravings 
&c., alithe new and important publications as they appear in Europe; amongst which they 
take pleasure in calling attention to the subjoined : , 

“ The Wood-Cutters,”? a superb and spirited picture, engraved by Thomas Land- 
seer. 

* Sunshine ef Love,” from Brooks. 

Four very fine Farm-Yard Scenes, by Herring, representing ** Morning,’? “* Noon,” 
“Evening, and ** Night.”? ‘ ¥ ’ 

In For It 3? “Patience ;?? ‘Maid of the Mill;” ‘‘ The Blind Piper ;” 
‘The Mountain Spring.” 

Jenny Lind,” from a beautiful Daguerreotype. 

“The Dew-Drep,” and “The Forget. Mo-Net = ‘Spring of Life; 
* Fleur-De-Lis ;” ** Judith Holding the Head of Holofernes,” patuted by 
Horace Vernet: engtayed by Jazet. , 
ame? Amazones,” of the four parts of the world—America, Europe, Asia, and 

ich. 

Just received, an etching of the splendid picture, by Landseer, The Flight of Deer. 

Subscriptions received for early impressions of the same; alse for the last great achieve- 
ment of Pau! Delaroche, 

“Napoleon at Fontainbleau” arrer THE Loss oF WATERLOO. 

A valuable collection of scarce proof impressions of French and English Fine Line En- 

An ee vemont of exceedingly choice specimens of LONDON COLOURED PRINTS, 
finished expressly and solely for their house, in a style of exquisite beauty unequalled. 

W. & S. haverecently made an important alteration in the arrangement of their store 
which enables them to offer for sale, under the decidedly advantageous circumstances of su 
perior light and position, many Choice Gems of rm and some of Ancient produ ction 
which they respectfully invite persons of taste to call and examine. 

Just published, NEW YORK—its lower section; or East, South, and West, from St 
Pauls steeple. 

Frames of every description manufactured to order in the most approved and fashiona- 
le taste. sept 22 


. GEORGE P. PUTNAM'’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MVE. LAYARD’S NINEVEH AND ITS REMAINS. 15 Plates and maps, and 9) wood- 

. 2 vols. 8vo. 
smonggatochas Curzon’s VISITS TO THE MONASTERIES IN THE LEVANT. 17 En 
gravings. 12mo. cloth, $1,50 

Mr. St. John’s ADVENTURES IN THE LIBYAN DESERT, and the Oasis of Jupiter 
Ammon. 12mo. cloth. 75cents. 

Mr. Parkman’s CALIFORNIA AND OREGON TRAIL. 12mo. cloth $1,25. } 

Mr. Irving’s ASTORIA, or, Anecdotes of an Enterprise beyond the Rocky Mountains 
Map, [2mo. cloth. $1,50. 

Mr. Irving’s TOUR ON THE PRAIRIES, with ABBOTSFORD and NEWSTEAD AB 
BEY. 12mo cloth, $1,25. 

Mr. Irving’s ADVENTURES OF CAPT. BONNEVILLE IN THE ROCKY MOUN- 
TALNS, and the South West. Map, 12mo. cloth. $1,25. 

Rev. Robert Turnbull’s GENIUS OF ITALY. Being Sketches of Italian Life, Literature 
and Religion. 12mo. cloth. $1,25. ; . , 

Mr. Irving’s LIFE AND VOYAGES OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, to which are 
added those of his Companions. 3 vols, 12mo cloth 00. 

Mr. Elio’s ROMAN LIBERTY ; A History, with a View of the Liberty of other Ancient 
Nations. Plates. 2 vols. &vo. cloth, $4,50. 

Mrs. Willard’s TEN YEARS OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 12mo. cloth. $1.00. 

Hon. Robert Dale Owen’s HINTS ON PUBLIC ARCHITECTURE, 115 Iliustrations 
4to. cloth. $6,00. 

Prof, Gray’s GENEVA OF THE PLANTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 100 Plates to 
each volume. Vole and 2. $6,00 each 

Mr. Irving’s OLIVER GOLDSMITH A Biography. 12mo. cloth. $1,25. 

Mr. Cooper’s THE SPY. A new edition. 12mo. cloth, $1,25. : 

Mr, Mayo’s KALOOLAH. An Autobiography of Jonathan Romer. 12mo. cloth. $1,50. 

Mr. Lanman’s LETTERS FROM THE ALLEGHANY MOUNTAINS. 12mo. cloth. 75 


TART FOR THE LAZY. 12mo. cloth. 75 cents. 
Lieut. Kingsbury’s ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON ARTILLERY AND INFANTRY 


“— oo 151 Broadway, New York. 














THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT’S BFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


hysici nerally, has drawn from aneminentand very distin 
r eee a the Medica Profes on of this city the following testimo’ ofits 
merita; asingle trial will notfail to coavince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 
TeESTIMONIAL—From George T. Dexter, M.D., Professor of Geology, &c. . 
“have carefully eee 1. in wear cones, proaeriped the icine which you pre- 
a to bear m mony in its . 
het hor oy \ddoratam with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mildand 
leasan whiehshould combine also, the properties which exist in ‘Tarrant’s Effervescent 
tzer Aperient.’ : =< 
those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
ae eal coocomitants, Fiamlency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘Seltzer Aperient’ is 
my hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious to 
children disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 
r Aperient to child they have readily taken it, and uently asked me to repeat 
the dose To persons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
value. The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner ia awhich C 
+ ita claim to general notice whic’ nt rinsic 
is offgred to the public, give Itt Sed GHOKOE T. DEXTER. M.D. 
” No. 68 Warren street, N. Y. 
New York, Maree lat, we. 
. arran 
neeoel ona ry wholesale and roui, by Janene TARRANT, Druggist and Apothe- 
Cae eels Beenewrel . 10 Astor House. "2 Park Row. 581 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
way. 00 William st. Reece & rother, No 31 East-Baltimore st., Baltimore Fred. Brown, 
Chas mut street, Philadelphia. E.M. Carey, Charlesion. Hendricksen, Savannah. Sickles 
& Co.40 Canal st, New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout ey 


16 
LAND OFFICE. 


SUBSCRIBER offers inducements to emigrants and farmers in the Northern 

Pa He has a large number of farms for sale, at prices varying from five to ten dol- 
lars acre, with g improvements, orchards, &c. The farms lie from 10 to 20 miles of 
ericksburg, in a beau! and healthy part of the coun’ Some with fine timber, and 








pow d some of them on the Canal, so that with a little industry the timber would 

ton tee pay for the land. Good society, and churches and schools convenient A great 

man; Northera men are bu these farms, they lie principally in the Gold Region, and 

‘MEY Prove Ae rad Te ae a eiet wate inated thoumad dolls worth of gold” 
» ve as astwo 

worked. Some farms we ame ' 


EDWIN FERGUSON, 
PURCHASING, COMMISSION, AND FORWARDING MERCHANT, 


58 CAMP STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
my I2—ly 





HARPS. 


F. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octave 
J * Double Action Harps. Warerooms 2%) Broadway. , . 

J. F. BROWNE would call the attention of admirers of this beautifulinstrument, to the 
very elegant collection he has for sale, comprising every variety in styleand finish. From 
hisiong experience in the first establishments in Europe, he is able to produce instruments 
of the finest pw in tone, touch, and perfect mechanism, together with such improve- 
ments as fit them otReniorty for extremes of climate, in thiscountry. A list of prices and 
descriptions can received per mail. Harps repaired, strings, &c. Music for the Harp 
by the first authors, received on the arrival of the steamships. Orders for any piece can 
be given and received, if not on hand, by the next arrival. June 16—6m 





LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL $10,060,000, 
of the Proprietors Unlimited. 
HIS COMPANY continues to insure against loss by FIRE. Apply to 
T d os FRED PELL, 
45 Merchants’ Exchange, corner of Wall and William. 
The Live 1 and London Life and Fire Insurance Companyis well-knownto us, and 
is in our opinion entitled to the highest credit :— 
BROWN, BROTHERS & CO. 


DENNISTOUN, WOOD & CO. 
JAMES G. KING & SONS. 
june 16—S3m JOHN J. PALMER. 





LIFE INSURANCE. 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

NO. 35 CORNHILL, LONDON AND 65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL—£ 600,000 sterling, or 3 3,000,000, 
Trustees.—John Cattley, Esq., John Cox, Esq., Sebastian G. Martinez. 
DIRECTORS. 


Sebastian G. Martinez, Esq. 
Archibald Fred. Paxton, Esq. 
Derzil |. Thompson, Esq. 
George H. Weather cad, M.D 


Sir Robert Alexander, Bart. 
Thomas Benson, Esq. 


John Cattley, Esq. 
Rev. Wm. Falloteld, M.A. 
George Green, Esq. 
Managing Director, Ebenezer Fernie, 
SE rpaiee, Boptinnns bigs M.D. 
Bankers, Messrs. Glyn, alifax, Millis & Co. 
On Insurance for the whole of Life, one half the premium loaned a desired) for the first 
seven years, at5 per cent. interest, without nove, or deposit of policy. then to be paid, or 
as & permanent loan, at the option of the insurer. 
Premiums may be paid either quarterly, half yearly, or annually. 
No extra charge for sea risk to Europe. 
Referees in New York, 
His Ex. Hamilton Fish, Gov. of State of N. Y. Anthon 
Steph & 


arclay, Esq., H. B. M. Consul. 
en Whitney, Esq., James i Esq, t _* 


B 
allatin, 
J. Phillips Phoenix, Eaq., 
| John Cryder, Esq., 
John H. Hicks, Esq. 
New York Medical Examiners: 
JOHN C. CHEESEMAN, Eszq., M. D., 473 Broadway, 
F. U. JOHNSTON, Kagq., M. D., 752 Broadway. 

Standing Counsel.......... -Hon. Willis Hall. 
SOCIO‘... ++sseeecerccecececeecceescceceeeenceeess Albert Gallatin, Jun, 
Actuary for the Southern States, resident at New Orleans, JOHN WINTHROP, Esq., 

16 Exchange Place, NO. 
General Agent for the United States, FREDERICK SALMONSON, 65 Wall street, 
New York. 
(8 CaLirornia AND SPECIAL RISKS OF ALL KINDS TAKEN AT A COMMENSURATE PRE- 
m 10 


Samuel Wetmore, Esq., 
Henry Grinnell, Esq., 






MIUM. 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
26 Cornhill, London, 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $255,000. 


(Bmpowered by Act of Parliament,) 2d Vie.—Royal Assent, 2ith July, 1838. 
“A Savines Bank ror THE Wipow AND THE OrpHan.” 


LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
C. Edward Habicht, Chairman, 


NEW YORK, 
John 8. Palmer, | William Van Hook, 
James Boorman, Aquila G. Stout, 
George Barclay, Fanning C. Tucker. 
Samuel! 5S. Howland, Bache McEvers. 
Gorham A. Worth, Henry Ludlam. 
Samue! M.Fox, 

BALTIMORE. 
Jonathan Meredith, Samuel Hoffman, 
John McTavish, H B.M Consul, Henry Tiffany, 
Donald Mclivain. Or. J. H. MeCullon. 

BOSTON, 

Geo. M. Thacher, Benjamin Seaver, 
Israel Whitney, Elijah D. Brigham, 
Franklin Dexter, E.A. Grattan, H. B. M. Consul. 





J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, 
For the United States, and B. N. A. Col , and Superi lent of the U 8. Local Board. 
Pamphets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 
cal examiners, and Annual Report of 1849, &c, can be had free of charge on application 
at 71 Wall street, and of Agents. 
Part of the capital is permanentiy invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors, as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
(should any such arise) or otherwise. 

Thirty days are aliowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 





of policy. 

The United States Local Board meet every Wednesday, at their Office in Wall Street, 
where all business connected with the Society’s operations in America is transacted—afford- 
ing thereby every possible advantage of promptness and attention to parties in cases of leave 
to travel, loans, settlement, &c. 

Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o’clock, P.M., at 71 Wall Street, and at the Office 
ofthe different Local Boards and Agencies. All communications to be addressed to 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, : 
sept 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 2lsT avuGusT, 1847 
CAPITAL, £50,000, 


President, Hugh C. Baker; Vice President, J.D. Brondgeest; Solicitors, Burton & Sadleir 
Physicians, G.O. Reilly and W. G. Dickinson. 


HIS COMPANY is anes to effect ASSURANCE UPON Lives, and transactany business 
dependent upon the value or duration of Human Life; to grantor purchase <Annnities 
or Reversions of all kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowments. 
In addition to the various advantages offered by other Companies, the Directors of this 
Company are enabled, fromtheinvestment of the Premiums in the Province at a rate of com- 
pound interest much beyond that which can be obtained in Britain, to promise a most mate- 
rial deduction of cost ; guaranteeing Assurances, Survivorships or Endowments for a smaller 
esent ewe, or yearly premium, and granting increased ANNuUITIEs, whether imme- 
Hate or defe for any sum of money invested with them. They can also point to the 
local position of the Company as of peculiar importance to intending Assurers, as it enables 
such Assurers to exercise control over the Company, and facilitates e acceptance of healthy 
risks, as well as the prompt settlement of claims. 

Assurances can be effected wits or wiTHouT participation in the profits of the Company; 
the premiums may be paid in half pay or quarterly instalments; and the HALF CREDIT sys- 
Tem having been adopted by the Board, credit will be given for one half of the first seven 
premiums, upon the Policy alone. 

Annual Premium to Assure £100, Whole Term of Life. 














Age. With Without | Half Credit. Age. With Without Half Credit. 
Profits Profits. | ....ss.-eeee Profits. Profits. cotbédedided 
15 11381 16 6 eevee ccce 40 38 62 214 8 17 
20 1174 2D ID |] ceccccccce.c 45 s171 340 374 
25 229 1147 1176 50 4131 81711 414 
30 293 2 02 226 55 5178 419 ll 5 34 
35 1167 2 64 292 60 710106 6 oll 6132 








The above rates, Fer Life Without Participation and Half Credit, will, upon comparison, be 
found to be Lower than the similar tables of any other office at present off to assure in 
Canade, while the aseured with participation will share in three-fourths of the profit of 
that Branch of the Company’sbusiness. 

Tables of Rates, Prospectuses, Forms of Application, and any further information, can be 
obtained of the Secretary, or from any of the local agents. 

Agents and Medical Officers already appointed. 
Brantford.....s,ccccessescescccee William Muirhend........ccccess 
Cobourg. ...cecccccscecsceecences James CAMETON.......0- eee 
Colborne. ......sceseseceseceeeee Robert M. Boucher........-+e++++00 
Dundas....... 









See eee ee eeeeeeeeseeeee 


92ntahesseoapabhtn<abeees anes emnenssees Eth SEED GEE ascebadoece 
Scott........... Dr. Alexander Anderson........ 
m. Dr. 8. C. Sewell 















Port . Malcolm Cameron 
Quebec...... - Welchand Davies. 
St. Cathe len NOI 06s dees conn vncdonass 
‘Oronto..... + Edmund Bradburne.... Dr. George Herrick..........0. 


.. . William Lepenotiere.... Dr. Samuel J. Stratford......... 
Byjorder of the Board, | 








Predericksbur gh, Virginia, 3lst March. ep 14—6m 


THOMAS M SIMONS Secretary, 
Hamilton. 


O THE SHERIFF of the City and County of N y 
that at the General Election. to be held in this Sumo. 
Monday of November next, the tullowing officers are to b. 
A Judge of the Court of Appeals, in the place of Freeborn G “Jeweit: 
A Secretary of State, in the place of Christopher Morgan; ~ : 
A Commprsties, bathe place ot Washington Hunt; : 
A State Treasurer, in the place of Alvah Hunt; 
An Attorney-General, in the place of Ambrose L. Jordan; 
A State Engiaeer and Surveyor, in the place of Charles b. Stuart; 
A Canal Commissioner, inthe place of Nelson J.Beach; and 
An Inspector of State Prisons’ in the place of Isaac N. Comstock ; 
All whose terms of service will expire on the last day of December next 
Also, a Justice of the Supreme Court for the First Judicial District, in the place of Samuel 
Jones, whose term ofservice willexpire on the last day of December next: 
Also a Senator for the Third Senate District, in the place of William Hall: 
Also, a Senator for the Fourth Senate District, in the place of John L. Lawrence: 
Also, a Senator for the Fifth Senate District, inthe placeof Samuel Frost; and ’ 
Also, aSenator for the Sixth Senate Disirict, in the place of William Samuel Johnson; 
All whose terms of service will expire on the last day of December next. - 
The fallowing officers are also to be elected for said City and County; 
A Judge ofthe Court of Common Pleas, in the place of Michael Ulshoetfer ; 
A Judge of the Superior Court, in the place of Aaron Vanderpool ; 
Sixteen Members of Assembly ; 
A Sheriff, inthe place of John - . V. Westervelt; 
A City and County Clerk, in the place of James Conner; and 
A Coroner, in the place of William A. Walters; 
All whose terms of service will expire on the last day of December next. 
1 electors throughout the State are also to vote for or against the adoption of the act en« 
titled “An act Establishing Free Schools throughout the State,” passed March 26, 1849. | 
Yours, respectfu Re 
HRISTOPHER MORGAN, Secretary of State. 


ork :—Sir—Notice is hereby given 
nm the Tuesday succeeding the first 





SHERIFF'S OFFICE, New York, July 21, 1849. 
The above is published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of State and the re 
ments ofthe Statute in such case made and provided. Jf ed 
JOHN J. V. WESTERVELT, Sheriff. 
Allthe public newspapers in the county will publish the above once in each k 
ut ine election, and then hand in their bills for aavertiding the same, so that they hee be 
laid before the Boarti of Supervisors, and passed for peyment. See Revised Statute, Vol. I, 
Chap. 6, Title 3, Article 8, Part 1, Page 140. july 2 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAM PACKETS—The PAN. 
1087 tons, Capt. David G. Bailey. an, of 
The OREGON, 1099 tons, Capt. Kobert H. Pearson. 
The CALIFORNIA, 1050 tons, Capt. Thomas A. Budd, are intended to form a monthly 
a bese eet me hee | ate in re 
assengers in t r-cabins are furnished bedding,but not wines and liquors, and will be 
allowed space for personal beggage free, to the extent of 250 lbs w eigtt, not exc in 
measurement ten cubic feet. Freight on extra baggage or merchandize when taken She 
per tor, and one and a half per cent. on specie. 
Packages should not exceed 125 Is. weight for mule carriage. 


Cabin. Steerage. 





Passage from Panama to San Blas, or Mazatlan 
do, do do San Drego,.... 
do, do do San Francwco,......+++ e000 eDO0, ccesceeeees lO 

Passengers in the Steerage are found only such rations as are furnished to the crew, and 
must provide their own bedding. 

No stores to be landed will be taken as baggage. 

All personal port charges, including health fees aad boat hireto e paid by the passen- 
gers. 

No passage secured until paid for. Apply at the office of the Company, New York 
54 South Street. June 2 














BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM SHIPS. 


4 e's BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS between 
Boston and Liverpool, and between New York and Liverpool, calling at Halifax to land 
and receive Mails and Passengers. 


Ceptains' 
seeeeeseesceseecenesG. H.E. Judkins | Hibernia ..............W J.C. Lang 
crcccccceccoccccesoccccsoA. RYK@ | Ningara,.ccccccscccsccsecesccs Je BOBO 





AMETICA, ....00-ceeccerseeeeees oeseeeeN. Shannon | Canada....-.se.++-.. Wm. Harrieon 
RaropO.ccccccccces cocccccsccccssccccs & G. Lott | Cambria. .ccccccccccccscccccced: LQMGD 
Caledonia... W Dongias. 

Uheen vessels carry a clear white light at their masthead—green on starboard side—red on 

port side. 










Captains. From 
Caledonia.......s.cecccseee@itch.....ss000-s0008 “ Boston, Wednesday, Oct. 24th- 
PRURB OTR. «0 00000ccccc cn eseece ITI s cecesceccccece * New York, Wednesday, Oct, 3ist. 
TBODR... ccrccccoccccsrcces chsObeccecycece cocccece * Beeston, Wednesday, Nov. 7th. 
Hibernia....... weccceerccees Stone.......00.°***** “ New York, Wednesday, Nov. 14th. 
Cambria... .cccccccccccescese Shannon.....ee- * Boston, Wednesday, Nov. 2ist. 
AMECTICA. «2.0044 +e0000+00+Harrison....... - * New York, Wednedsay, Nov. 28th, 
Cabedoula..occccrcccccsccce LsOitCDoceerscoccce seoee “ Boston, Wednesday, Dec, 5th. 
GORGEB. cccccccvciccocdeiode Judkins....... doedecs “ New York, Wednesday, Dec. 12th. 
Mab ignnedéexenncnces6etrrasdescodeded ee snneeesé «» “ Boston, Wednesday, Dec. 19th 
euch Cibcenminseacesonse etereceeccccccesesseressoese ** New York, Wednesday, Dec. 26th’ 

Pessepe in first cabin from New York or Boston to Liverpool............. $120. 
o in second do o o O.ccccces eoses 


Berths not secured until paid for. 

Freight will be charged on specie beyond an amount for personal expenses. 

An experienced surgeon on board. 

All Letters Newspapers must pass through the Post Orrice. 

For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Jr. 
Oct 28 38 Broadway 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 

vas Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have 
arranged for their sailing, from each port on the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, and 26th of every 

month; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 

. oe Secmee. y fae ag tad fyi . From Liverpool. 

ew World,....... Knight.........J8 .»» Nov 6... Mar Aug 21....Dec 21.... 

West Point...vsc:.-Mulliner.cccseeoesosMosseoeceldsoveeeee rok Ale nated 
SEs concensocsec SEEnteebencton WB .ccceccelSocscccccl® [BODY accccdQB booes 

ROSCIUS.. oo ccccccses WIGTIAZO...ccccscce Deccccccctbsccscceed i ok Wiel Serica | 

Isaae Wiight.......-Marshall....... Ang 1....Dec 1...-Apr 1 |...e. 16... .eeeeelOrccveee IB 


Ashburton,........+ BUNUN. ...ccccsereesBeececeee Geoveseee G | cceesDliccccceesdhecccecce 

Bomatallation. «ooo cclsMBCOrccorccesccces Llccccsece LLiccccesodl | ccocMBccccce oe Bisccccsead 
Yorkshire.....+++0++ Bryer. .eesesseeeeselisereess+l6.ceee-- 16] Oct 1....Feb 1,..Junel 
Siddons............. Cobb..... crecccccceDseveseseivesccseea |ooes Mecccccccclls: coscccll 
Columbia .........,. Furber........ Sept. 1....Jam 1... May 1|.... 16...cecee+M6coessee IE 


Patrick Henry... ...-.Delano...ccccccecse Geocesece Brecccese 
BPR 22 2002790 BEB cs nercoge sees Eh se0 am 
OW YOrk...0000+4-+Cropper, .oececeeese GrecevecelGseeeee+-16 | Nov 1....Mar 1....J) 
A manadanaatit ~~ Settee pict: Sieh (otk Foccccrentl Gee 
Montezuma..........Lowber.......Oct 1....Feb 1...Jum@ 1 | ..s0 16...ccseeelOscceceeelé 
Henry Clay....-..0+-HOW1ADd....00e000+ Gisceseee Grove oes 6 | cove Sleccessecslesecsceedl 
John R. Skiddy.......Shipley...cccccovee Mbecseeccedlsscccccll | voce Wvvcccces Desccssee 
Oxford....-.+++++++++GOOAMANBON. «++ +++16..+4++++16..+++++216 | Dec 1.... Apr J.ee-Aug i 
POTIGES. «0 sonore po unEnnyyns=*?oegs0d Tur sorasselneese=056Se coco Ll cocccccelleccccccedl 
Cambridge.......... Peabedy....... Nov 2....Mar 1....July 1 | 2... UG..eeeeeesMGseseeeee]G 
These 8 ip are all of the largest clase, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are ali that can be desired in point of comfort and 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores ofthe best kind. Punc. 
tuality in the days of se will be strictly adhered to. 
Price o passage to Liverpool........eseeseee+-BL00 
“ 2, 


G | coe Zleccccccrcdleccccccedl 


ell.socseeell seeesseeeDeevcsens 









00 NOW TOP. oiivee ce cvcese sds 25 
Agents for the ships Oxtord, Montezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkebire, Fidelia, C 
ridge and New York GOODHUE & CO, or 2H. MARSHALL, . ¥. 
BARING, BROTHERS & GO., Liverpool 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Constellation, and John R. Skiddy, 
ROB KERMIT, N.Y. 
T. & J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Ashburton, Henry Clay and New World, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO.,N. ¥. 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO., Liverpool, 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick 
SPOFFORD, TILESTON & Co., N. Y,, 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CU., Liverpooi, 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 

~~ line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 
ceed each other in the orde: in which they are named, sailing netually from New 

York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London on the i3th and 2th, Portsmouth 

on the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 


Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New 
York. 





Days of Sailing from 
London. 
Westminster, 58. C. Warner May 38, Sept 8, Jan. 8| June 23, Det. 28, Feb. 23 
Northumberland, R. H. Griswold “ 24 “ 24, “ 24)July 15, Nov. 13, Mar. |3 
8 “ 28, “ 


Southampton, new, E. E. Morgan } June 8, Oct. 8, Feb. 1? @ 
Victoria, J. Johnston, Jr. a, = , “ 24] Aug. 13, Dee. 18, April 13 
Hendrik Hudson,I. Pratt July 8, Nov. 8, Mar.8| “ 2, “ g3 « 3p 
Marg. Evans E. G. Tinker wm , = Sept. 13, Jan. 13, May 13 
Devonshire,new, H. R. Hovey. Aug. 8, Dec. 8, April 8 & an, «99° 2 
Ame. Eagle, J. M. Chadwick, “m4 %“ 2, 24] Oct. 18, Feb. 13, June 13 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able end experienced navi 
tors. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best 4 . 


tion. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be responsible for let- 
ters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless Meee Bits of Lading are signed therefor, 
Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, N. Y. 
mar4 and to BARING , BROTHERS & CO., on. 


2 





real PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on 
s the let of each month, as follows:— 








New York. Havre! 
8ST. DENIS, (1st January ++ § 16th February, 
Howe, master. lst May..-- 16th June, 
ist Septemoer 16th Octobert 
uF. NICHOLAS, ist » ruary. foun et 
verie master. at June.... u 
eb, - ; lst Octobe . 16th Notehiner, 
BALTIMORE, lst March 16th April, 
Conn, master. jt July.... 16th August, 
ist November 16th December, 
ONEIDA, lat April...... + (245th May, 
Funck, master. ist August............. ¢ 16th September, 
lst December..... -ee+. (16th January. 


The ships are all of the first clasa, commnanded by nen of experience in the trade. The 
price of passage is $100 without wane or liquors. 


Goods sent to the subsc be forwarded free from any ex 2 but those actually 
tecarred BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 
mar 13 88 Wall Street 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
| OFFICE NO.% BARCLAY ST&}.E%.j 




















